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Colombia trades coffee for 
U.S. industrial machinery 








—— mines both gold and plati- 
num, produces petroleum, and is the 
world’s leading source of emeralds. But 
the fine, mild coffees grown on the slopes 
of the Andean ranges are by far her most 
important source of foreign exchange. 
Last year coffee sales to the United 
States, which buys some eighty-five per 
cent of the crop, brought in more than 200 million dollars. 


Clarence B. Nourse, 
Resident Vice-President 
in charge of Colombian 
Branches, has had 
twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience with National 
City Bank in Latin 
American countries. 


An ever-increasing part of Colombia’s dollar earnings is 
plowed back into U. S. produced capital goods—industrial 
machinery, tools, motor trucks, railway equipment, and 
others. The textile industry of Medellin has been expanded 
and modernized with machinery purchased largely in the 
United States. Challenged by difficult transportation over 
the Andes, Colombia pioneered commercial aviation in 
South America, and is an important buyer of American air- 
craft and equipment. 

National City’s branches in Bogota, Medellin, and Bar- 
ranquilla are invaluable in facilitating business with Colom- 
bia. Ask our Overseas Division at Head Office for information. 


NBC Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WallStreet «67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





















Above: Industrial machinery, destined for Colombia, is loaded at a NewYork dock. 


Left: Colombian coffees are shade grown on the highlands and picked by hand. 
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served overseas 
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FOR I:* A DAY! 


If you ever venture outside your home, you need this protection. For only $5 
a year, this Hartford policy will cover you if struck by any vehicle . . . or if 
you're involved in an accident in your own or any other passenger automobile 
or in any public conveyance—scheduled airliners, boats, trains, busses. 


This insurance pays doctors’, hospital, nurses’ bills and other medical expenses 
resulting from injuries, up to $500... pays up to $1000 for loss of life, sight or 
limbs. It is available to everyone* from 3 to 70 years old. At this low cost you 
can easily afford to buy a policy for every eligible member of your family! 
(*Excluding chauffeurs, crews, mechanics, professional drivers and auto repairmen. ) 

See your Hartford agent or insurance broker now about Hartford Travel Acci- 
dent Insurance, or send coupon for a sample policy. To find the nearest Hartford 
agent, just call Western Union and ask “Operator 25” for the agent’s name 
and address. This service is available in more than 5000 communities. 





HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 23 














Please send sample policy of Hartford Travel Accident Insurance. 
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LETTERS 
Bradley vs. C. C. N. Y. 


With reference to the article in your Sports 
section of April 10 on basketball may I state: 

1—Why not give credit where credit is due 
instead of making excuses for Bradley’s loss? 
They were beaten twice in succession by a 
better team. . . 

2—City College was one of. the most 
underrated and green teams in the country. 
They were the last team chosen in the 
N. I. T. Tournament while Bradley was first 
seeded. City College played under terrific 
pressure in the first two games while Bradley 
rested. 

3—City College was also a tired ball club 
in the final game of the N.C.A.A. They 
were under terrific pressure in trying to 
accomplish the heretofore unequalled feat 
of taking both tournaments. . . 


Dotores M. WEINSTEIN 
Jersey City, N. J. 





> Please pass on our congratulations to Brad- 
ley U. for their magnificent “double” in 
losing to that big, strong, well-conditioned, 
and untired City College team—twice. This 
feat really deserves your accurate, impartial 
reportage. 

Congratulations, too, to you, NEWSWEEK, 
for an original twist in your write-up of April 
10. Where thousands of periodicals unimag- 
inatively hailed City College as an over- 
looked, unseeded, Cinderella team, it was 
your reporter alone who was able to reduce 
this unfair struggle to its proper perspective— 
City’s short Madison Square Garden schedule 
against Bradley’s long, country-bred, energy- 
sapping campaign .. . Keep up the good 
work. It may be a long road—probably little 
appreciated by the average fan. But don’t 
give up. If you think the loser deserves the 
accolade by virtue of a longer row to hoe— 
you print it... 


Marc BomMsE 
New York City 


> I was quite chagrined upon reading your 
article . . . on “Bradley Weardown.” After 
reading it thoroughly one might conclude 
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A New Bed for a Restless River 
how “Your Unseen Friend’ helps keep the flood from your door 


Old Man River never rests easy. 


All year long, he twists and turns in his 
bed. And, in the spring, he sometimes for- 
gets he’s old. He leaves his bed, spreads 
across the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 


When this happens, the flood control 
experts get busy. 


They bring up dredges to make a new 
bed that’s straighter and wider and deeper 
-.. 80 the river won’t overflow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough and 
well-designed. 


They have to be. They must gulp tons 
of mud, sand, and gravel. Force it up 
through pumps at high speed. And then 
Pump it out through big, long steel pipes 
onto the surrounding land. 


This calls for tough metal parts. And 
that’s where Nickel comes into the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter heads 
that chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps as 
well. It may be in the form of Nickel 
steel castings or Nickel cast iron (“Ni- 
hard”). But whatever the form, these 
Nickel alloys have what it takes to stand 
up to the harsh scraping action of fast- 
moving sand and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge mak- 
ing a new river bed, or a big bulldozer 
clearing off land ... when you see a light- 
ning-fast jet plane, or a huge trailer truck 
...femember that Nickel figures impor- 
tantly in the dependability of each. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
intermixed with other metals. .. adding 


toughness, hardness, endurance, and other 
special properties. That’s why Nickel is 
known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 






Fascinating Booklet, Free 
There's a fascinating story 
behind the use of Nickel in 
much of what we eat, wear, 
use. Where does Nickel 
come from? How does 

Nickel serve you? Send 

for “The Romance of Nickel.” 
Address Dept. 189z, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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JEWEL BOX, 5J1 


Light and small, but it sounds like your 
living room console! Ultra-smart case 
of rich jade-green and ebony plastic. 
Plays outdoors on battery or $799 5 
indoors on house current. Only 

less batteries 








TOWN & COUNTRY, 61) 


Sounds like a million . . .even where others 

fail completely! A slim, trim beauty with 

easy-to-read ‘sweep station’ dial. AC/DC 

or battery operation. If you want 

the very best, here's your radio! $3995 
less batteries 


PORTABLES 


Prices higher in South and West—subject to change 


20 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
GUARANTEE MOTOROLA HIGH QUALITY 
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LETTERS 


that the City College of New York was a 
basketball victor by virtue of default. Very 
little credit was awarded to a college, the 
only one in the history of basketball, which 
was triumphant in both the N. I. T. and the 
N. C. A. A. The team had proved its skill by 
vanquishing its opponents. . . 


RosBert KLEIN 
State College, Pa. 


Manischewitz Matzos 


. .. Concerning the story on our company 
that appeared in Newsweex’s April 3 issue, 
we found the article to be quite comprehen- 
sive and we appreciate very much your 
magazine’s interest . . . There is an error in 
the article, however, which we would like to 
point out . . . [It] states that “actual profits 
are a closely guarded secret, but they run 
into millions.” Actually, it is production and 
not profits which is considered secret, and the 
profits, of course, are a considerably more 
modest figure . . . 


BERNARD MANISCHEWITZ 
Jersey City, N. J. 


For the fiscal year ending July 31, 1949, 
Manischewitz’s gross consolidated sales were 
$4,169,000. Net profit after taxes: $118,153. 


Marshall Plan Bouquet 


I am gratified to observe the feeling of the 
Dutch people (Newsweek, April 17) in 
regard to the Marshall plan. A great many 
American people, including myself, have 
wondered lately whether our sacrifices, high 
taxes, and heartfelt sympathy and good will 
extended to European countries through the 
Marshall plan are appreciated. It is reward- 
ing .. . to see that at least one small country 
can see the value of our efforts in their 
behalf. Apparently they consider us cooper- 
ative and helpful instead of grasping and 
gullible . . . 

Dorotuy N. PLANCK 

Anniston, Ala. 


PDELIGHTED TO SEE . . . PICTURES FROM 
DUTCH BOOKLET EXPLAINING MARSHALL 
PLAN. YOUR READERS, ESPECIALLY EDU- 
CATORS, MAY BE INTERESTED IN KNOWING 
WE HAVE COPIES AVAILABLE FOR USEFUL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


ROBERT R. MULLEN 
DIRECTOR 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
ECA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Comic Colors 


Newsweek, March 13 [“Comics Stripped” 
in the Press department] incorrectly says 
“The British [newspapers] have no color 
comics of their own . . .” The Sunday Mail 
runs two pages of two-color strips and until 
the war ran four pages in full color. 


J. J. McCay 
Editor 
Sunday Mail 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Not only are there colored newspaper 
comics in Glasgow but there are numerous 
other colored comics printed in England and 


a Newsweek 


HAIR 
GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM IT WITH 


There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 





which contain drying detergents do. 
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LETTERS 


sold separately. Our faces are comically 
colored, 


Clown Ph. D. 


In Newsweek, March 27, you... describe 
the prize . . . “Miss Berlin” received upon her 
election. You write: “ . was rewarded a 
kiss from a clown named Adrian Wettach.” I 
wonder whether you are familiar with the 
fact that Mr. Wettach is not a common circus 





International 


Grock: The show goes on 


clown—although I have the highest regard 
for good clowns—but an extremely fine in- 
strumentalist who used to work under the 
name of Grock. According to my recollection, 


he is holder of four college degrees, one of 
them a Ph. D.... 


Geza L. WERNER 
Chicago, II. 


> “A clown named Adrian Wettach” is the 
great Grock, Swiss-born master of them all. 
Why not identify him properly? 


H. J. ADLER 
Fort Meade, Md. 


Clown Grock’s real name is Adrian 
Wettach. Born in Biel, Switzerland, in 1880, 
he has performed nearly all over the world 


and is currently touring Germany in his 
own vaudeville act. 
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We get rid of 
our garbage problem 
ELECTRICALLY / 
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AMAZING NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 





1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 


action in Disposall hidden below. Food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 


| 





3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim- 
inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 


Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


@) DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE —AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











LEROY A. WILSON 


President of the American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company. 

Started with Bell System as a traffic 
student in Indianapolis in 1922. 





WILLIAM A. HUGHES 
President of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a ground man 

in Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. 





THOMAS N. LACY 
President of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as an installer in 

Philadelphia in 1905. 





H. RANDOLPH MADDOX 


President of The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Cos. Started 
in Bell System as a student engineer 
in Washington, D. C., in 1921. 





ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New 
England Telephone Company. 
Started in Bell System as engineer's 
assistant in New Haven in 1911. 


JAMES L. CRUMP 


President of the Southwestern Bell 

Telephone Company. Started with 

the Bell System as a /ineman in 
Winfield, Kan., in 1905. 





HAL S. DUMAS 
President of the Southern Bell Tele- 
hone and Telegraph Company. 
Seca’ with the Bell System as a 
traffic student in Atlanta in 1911. 


Up from the 





GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
President of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an office boy in 
Eminence, Ky., in 1902. 


‘eee are presidents of oper- 
ating telephone companies of 
the Bell System. They all 
started at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

Twelve years ago the Bell 
System first published an ad- 
vertisement like this, except 








KEITH S. McHUGH 
President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as a clerk in New York 
City in 1919. 





that there are now sixteen new 
faces in the pictures. 

The Bell System is an up- 
from-the-ranks business and it 
aims to keep the opportunity 
for advancement open to all. 

That has been true of the 
business for many years and 


EUGENE J. McNEELY 
President of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a student engineer 
in St. Louis in 1922. 
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RANDOLPH EIDE 
President of The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company. First Bell System 
job was as a special inspector in 

New York City in 1911. 


Ranks 








nowhere is it better illustrated 
than in the careers of the men 
who now serve as presidents of 
Bell ‘Telephone Companies. 
They have had wide tele- 
phone experience. They have 
put in 598 years of service, 
an average of 35 years each. 





JAMES B. MORRISON 
President of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an engineering assist- 
ant in Washington, D.C., in 1925. 
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WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 
Philadelphia in 1923. 


HARRY S. HANNA 


President of the Indiana Bell Tele- 

phone Company. Started with the 

Bell System as an engineer in Cleve- 
land in 1922. 


JOE E. HARRELL 

President of the New England Tel- 

ephone and Telegraph Company. 

Started with the Bell System as a 
clerk in Atlanta in 1913. 





PRESIDENTS OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THEIR FIRST JOBS 


Name Company Date Place of Start First Pay First Job 
Leroy A. Wilson Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 1922 Indianapolis $110 month Traffic 
Student 
Allerton F. Brooks Southern New England 1911 New Haven $12 week Engineer's 
Tel. Co. Assistant 
James L. Crump Sarees Bell 1905 Winfield, Kan. $25 month Lineman 
el. Co. 
Hal S. Dumas Southern Bell Tel. 1911 Atlanta $50 month Traffic 
& Tel. Co. Student 
Randolph Eide Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 1911 New York City $15 week Special 
Inspector 


Wilfred D. Gillen 
Harry S. Hanna 
Joe E. Harrell 


Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 1923 Philadelphia 
Indiana Bell Tel. Co. 1922 Cleveland 


New England Tel. 1913 Atlanta 
& Tel. Co. 


William A. Hughes New Jersey Bell Tel.Co. 1917 Kansas City, Mo. $60 month Ground Man 
Thomas N. Lacy Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 1905 Philadelphia $10 week 
H. Randolph Maddox Chesapeake & Potomac 1921 Washington.D.C. $30 week Student 


Tel. Companies Engineer 


Graham K. McCorkle Illinois Bell Tel. Co. $20 month Office Boy 


$117 month Clerk 
$250 month Engineer 
$l4week Clerk 


1902 Eminence, Ky. 


Keith S. McHugh New York Tel. Co. 1919 New York City $35 week Clerk 
Eugene J. McNeely Northwestern Bell 1922 St. Louis $110 month Student 
Tel. Co. Engineer 
James B. Morrison Wisconsin Tel. Co. 1925 Washington, D.C. $120 month Engineering 
Assistant 


Floyd P. Ogden Mountain States Tel. 1911 Kansas City, Mo. $40 month Student and 


& Tel. Co. Clerk 


Mark R. Sullivan Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 1912 San Francisco $50 month Clerk 








FLOYD P. OGDEN 
President of The Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Started in Bell System as student 
and clerk in Kansas City, Mo., 1911. 
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MARK R,. SULLIVAN 
President of The Pacific Telephone 
and a Company. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 
San Francisco in 1912. 











OFTEN THERE'S NOTHING SO RESTFUL— 


OR STIMULATING — perpen it’s not so much what’s 


said as what remains unsaid that’s 
important. Like on the Saturday after- 
noon that Joe and Mary Thomas 
walked into the flower garden of the 
old Bentley home. 































AS AN HOUR IN A 


Doris Bentley was tending the azal- 
eas. Although she was in her forties, 
she looked girlishly trim, kneeling 
there, canopied by a huge straw hat. 


They chatted—Joe and Mary and 
Doris—for almost an hour, warmed by 
the rays of the late spring sun and the 
easy comfort of well-seasoned friend- 
ship. Doris showed them two small 
sections of the garden, each cared for 
by one of the children. “You never 
saw such competition in your life,” 
Doris laughed. “They practically get 
out a ruler to see whose flowers are 
growing faster.” 


The only thing that was a key to her 
real thoughts was one small sentence 
Doris said as they were leaving. “I 
often think how lucky the children and 
I are to have this garden—and all that 
goes with it.” 





2 “ee 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


But Joe knew the rest. He knew that 
she had spent many thoughtful hours 
in that garden, grateful for the love 
and foresight of her husband who had 
provided for her and the children. 


And Joe, on his part, felt a sense of 
accomplishment that many men never 
know. For here, in the quiet of the 
garden, was testimony enough that he 
had chosen so wisely years ago when he 
had decided to concern himself with 
people and their protection,when he had 
made up his mind to become a New 
York Life agent. 

Joe felt, as he and Mary left, that 
what had been left unsaid was much 
more important than what had been 
said—there in the garden that Satur- 
day afternoon. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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for Your Information 


HAWAIl HAUL: When we went to press this week the 
Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood bills were before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. On May 
1, hearings will start on HR 49, the bill pertaining to 
Hawaii's application to become the 49th state. In the 
meantime, -NEWSWEEK’s circulation department, perhaps 
precipitately has already accepted Hawaiian and Alaskan 
readers as Union members, at least as far as fast delivery 





goes. Currently, copies of the domestic edition leave our 
Dayton printing plant for Honolulu by the most rapid air 
service available and are dropped on the islands by Pan 
American (see cut) in time to hit the newsstands simul- 
taneously with stateside sale. Circulation is now working 
on a faster schedule for Alaska so that the 49th and 50th 
states will receive service equaling that of the 48 others. 


BEMEDALED. About a year and a half ago, Raymond 
Moley, in his Perspective column discussed the work of 
the Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. He lauded the commission’s 
effort to clarify the need for overhauling government ad- 
ministration and warned that “unless something is done, 
democracy will strangle itself in the coils of bureaucracy.” 
The immediate response to that column was considerable, 
but the final accolade occurred last week. For his “out- 
standing achievement in bringing about better under- 
standing of the American way of life,” Ray Moley was 
awarded a Freedoms Foundation medal. 

Coincidentally, another of Newsweex’s Contributing 
Editors was singled out for special praise. While Moley 
was receiving his award in New York, Gen. Carl Spaatz 
was accepting the Air Medal from Secretary of the Air 
Force W. Stuart Symington in Washington. The former Air 
Force Chief of Staff was cited for “meritorious achievement 
... during the period 31 March 1943 to 6 June 1944 
in the execution of bombardment missions against heavily 
defended targets in Sardinia and flights over the Normandy 
beachhead.” Quite a haul for one week. 


THE COVER: Dowager Queen Mary of England has 
never been late for a meal or an official visit, has never 
used the telephone, and has never 
been known to cry. Her meticulous 
observance of the traditional con- 
cepts that guide regal duty and 
behavior symbolizes an age of roy- 
alty which this planet may never 
see again. Beginning on page 29, 
the Foreign Affairs department has 
prepared perhaps the most intimate 
magazine report ever published on 
a woman who has been an international figure for 50 years 
and about whose active personal life surprisingly little has 
been revealed (photo by International). 
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"NO OVERTIME IN 6 


THAT PAYROLL DEPARTMENT’S REALLY ON THE BALL!” 


And it’s more than coincidence that Burroughs payroll accounting 
machines were installed exactly half a year ago, Mr. Treasurer! 


Once these fast and efficient figuring tools take over payroll prepara- 
tion, overtime is obsolete. One machine turns out as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements alone each hour . . . or, if you prefer, 
the machine does the entire job, including posting, in a single swift 
operation. 

Other departmental costs take a tumble, too, because fewer people and 
less equipment are needed. And Burroughs easy automatic action 
reduces operator fatigue . . . minimizes the chance for error. 
Burroughs efficiency will save time and money in your payroll depart- 
ment. Get details from your Burroughs man, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs’ plans for cutting the cost and time of pay- 
roll preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Machines. Send coupon for your copy. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan | 
I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Payroll | 
Accounting Machines. Please send me “Reduce Your Pay- | 
roll Work.” 
Name | 
Street | 
City State | 

nazi! 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 





MONTHS— 


BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Burroughs 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 














Quietus on Brannan? 

It obviously will be denied, but there’s 
at least an even chance the Admin- 
istration will quietly drop its cherished 
Brannan plan for direct farm subsidies 
as a campaign issue this fall. This star- 
tling change in tactics is being urged by 
Senate Majority Leader Scott Lucas and 
other Democratic stalwarts who are up 
for reelection and who have farm con- 
stituencies. They report the Brannan 
plan, counted on as a powerful vote 
winner, is proving more of a liability 
than an asset. You can expect the White 
House to push the plan up through the 
Iowa and Oklahoma primaries, where it 
is the main point of contention. Unless 
it shows impressive strength there, in- 
siders say it’s through. 


A Cut in Time Saves Nine 

It has received little attention, but 
a principal reason for the bogging down 
of the Congressional economy drive has 
been the clever maneuvering of Chair- 
man Clarence Cannon of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. In paring down 
the appropriations bill Cannon managed 
to force elimination of many of the hos- 
pitals, dams, and reclamation ‘projects 
so dear to the hearts of electioneering 
congressmen, even “economy-minded” 
ones. Anxious to restore these projects, 
the congressmen are finding it difficult to 
vote for other slashes. 


Homosexuals Unlimited 

A Senate Appropriations subcommit- 
tee is prepared shortly to demand an all- 
out official investigation of homosexuality 
among Federal employes. The demand 
will be based on the testimony of a 
Washington police official who estimates 
there are some 4,000 perverts in gov- 
ernment employment, including 300 to 
400 “suspects” in the State Department. 


Political Sidebars 

Watch for a spat between Sen. 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma and Sen. 
Clinton Anderson of New Mexico, both 
Democrats. Thomas charges that Ander- 
son, although the party’s Senate cam- 
paign chairman, is openly backing Rep. 
Mike Monroney’s bid for his seat . . . Re- 
publicans generally would like to forget 
the farm program proposed for the party 
by South Dakota’s national committeeman 
Axel J. Beck. Some feel it out-Brannans 
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Brannan ... W. Lee O’Daniel, former 
Texas governor and U.S. senator, hopes 
to try a comeback in the Texas guberna- 
torial race this year . . . Although he 
raised no objection, Sen. Herbert 
Lehman of New York was very unhappy 
over the naming of his 1949 opponent, 
John Foster Dulles, as State Department 
adviser. 


If War Comes 

Regardless of State Department oppo- 
sition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
secret plans for arming Germany and 
using bases in Spain if war comes .... 
Central Intelligence Agency has plates 
ready for counterfeiting the currency of 
potential enemies. The bills would be 
used to supply agents and undermine an 
enemy's economy ... By next year an 
air-raid warning system will be in effect 
whereby inaudible coded signals can 
be flashed to local control centers over 
the radio networks. The public in turn 
would be alerted by sirens, bells, or 
whistles ... The Army is pleased with 
the hitting power of a secret new .30- 
caliber rifle cartridge that’s 30% shorter 
than the current issue. 


Those Puzziing Constituents 

Many congressmen’ were _ baffled 
during their Easter recess by the at- 
titudes of their constituents. The home 
folks would demand economy in one 
breath, then ask for local spending proj- 
ects in the next. More disturbing was 
a “restlessness,” as some expressed it, 
which seemed to convey a vague dissatis- 
faction with the “ins” of both parties. Inci- 
dentally, congressmen are shocked by 
the belligerent tone of letters from home 
on the apparent shooting down of the 
U. S. plane in the Baltic. 


Underwater Reconnaissance 

The Navy has a drawer full of in- 
stances of Soviet submarine reconnais- 
sance in American waters. It has kept 
mum on the matter because it doesn’t 
intend to let the Russians know when 
and how it knows what Red subs are 
up to. Soviet snorkels have plied West 
Coast waters fairly regularly. And the 
Navy files show they are now operating 
more boldly in the Atlantic, even as far 
as the East Coast of the U. S. 


High-Altitude Reconnaissance 
You'll never get a U. S. official to admit 
it, but high-altitude reconnaissance is a 
regular part of today’s cold war. And the 
assumption is it wouldn’t be continued 


unless it were found worth-while. Inci- 
dentally, rumor has it the Privateer 
wasn't the first plane shot down. The 
story is that other U.S. planes were 
caught over Siberia but, since the Soviets 
said nothing, Washington didn’t either. 


Farley for Governor? 

Intimates say Jim Farley would like 
nothing better than to have the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of New 
York. However, he’d have to hurdle 
powerful party leaders like national com- 
mitteeman Ed Flynn, who’s never for- 
given the former Democratic chairman 
for breaking with the Administration. 
Farley is still immensely popular with 
the rank and file and would probably 
get the support of the press and of the 
upstate leaders if he made an all-out 
bid. But there’s some doubt whether 
he’s willing to undertake this. 


Vv 


New Look at Atomic Control 

Although Truman insists the U. S. will 
stand pat on the UN plan for atomic 
control, the inside fact is that the White 
House and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are currently discussing ways to 
revise it. They're hoping against hope to 
work out a proposal that would satisfy 
both Russia and the U.S. Senate. Even 
if Moscow OK'd the present UN plan, 
few believe the Senate would ratify it, 
since it calls for surrender of U.S. atom 
plants to an international body. 


The Man but Not His Works 

Here are the results of a public-opin- 
ion survey privately conducted for the 
State Department: When asked “Are you 
satisfied with the conduct of our foreign 
policy?” 65% of the people polled said 
No. When asked whether they had con- 
fidence in Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s qualifications for his post, 60% 
said Yes. 


Trends Abroad 

British Tories hint that even if the 
Labor government falls there won't be 
another election right away. The King 
might merely ask Churchill to form a 
Tory Cabinet without dissolving Parlia- 
ment Even the French press has 
missed it, but General de Gaulle is plan- 
ning an all-out propaganda drive this fall 
to recruit voters ... Both Russia and the 
Red Chinese have ignored an offer by 
the UN’s Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion to aid famine-stricken China . . .Prav- 
da actually did the U. S. a good turn: Its 
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stories on the missing Navy plane empha- 
sized that the U. S. doesn’t consider 
Latvia Soviet territory—a point the U. S. 
has been trying without success to keep 
before the Latvians. 


Why Kolarek Was Ousted 

Here’s the real reason the Red Czech 
regime expelled Joseph Kolarek, U. S. 
press attaché: He was in eifect the local 
director of the Voice of America, which 
has a wide following among the Czechs. 
Intimately familiar with Czechoslovakia, 
Kolarek has guided the Voice in avoiding 
empty propaganda and confining Czech 
references to verifiable facts. The Reds’ 
hope was that the Voice’s influence 
would crumble with Kolarek out. They're 
in for a surprise. His new job in New 
York will be directing broadcasts to 
Czechoslovakia. 


Just This Side of War? 

It may be bluff, but the Soviets have 
leaked out word that if the coming Red 
demonstrations in Berlin don’t go to their 
liking, they may try to blockade both 
Berlin and Vienna. To blockade Vienna 
would be in direct violation of the Allied 
agreement there. However, word reach- 
ing London is that Moscow thinks it can 
apply this double blockade, renew fight- 
ing in Greece, and continue the Com- 
munist-inspired battle of the ports in 
Western Europe without danger of 
stirring the West to the point of war. 


Unguarded Canal Zone 

The Panama Canal, long the coun- 
try’s most zealously protected outpost, 
has been left unguarded—without air 
protection or adequate ground troops. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff reason that 
Russia wouldn’t hit the canal as a first 
priority target. If war did come, Wash- 
ington figures it would have time to step 
up Canal Zone forces and send fighter- 
plane groups, anti-aircraft battalions, and 
naval-patrol units to the Caribbean. 


Diplomatic Problems 

There’s a curious disparity between 
the U.S. and British views on the Iran 
situation. Washington feels the growth of 
Communist influence there has reached 
the crisis stage and wants it on the agenda 
at the coming London conference. The 
British tend to talk the danger down; 
they would rather let things ride for the 
time being . . . State and Defense De- 
partment efforts to work out a Japanese 
peace-treaty program are under a tight 
news blackout. They want to avoid “un- 
fortunate” publicity on disagreement. 


Vv 


Leans to Small Firms 

The Administration will soon offer a 
plan to stimulate new small-business 
loans via an insurance scheme similar to 
FHA home-mortgage guarantees. The 
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inflation-wary Federal Reserve Board 
will oppose it. The FRB admits there’s a 
demand for small loans but argues that 
the banks could handle most of this by a 
more sympathetic approach to little cus- 
tomers. They hail the example of one 
large Eastern bank that recently set up a 
small-business loan department: After 
three months, during which it  inter- 
viewed 1,200 businessmen, it decided to 
stake $500,000 in character loans to 
small operators. 


Air-Travel Sidelights 

Here’s evidence on the success of air- 
coach travel, until lately given the raised- 
eyebrow treatment by the scheduled air- 
lines: Eastern Air Lines recently had to 
run a coach flight south from New York in 
ten sections, carrying 560 passengers. 
National Airlines had to lay on eight 
sections in bringing 471 up from Miami 
. . . Foreign airlines carried a surprising 
35% of the 50,000 passengers flown be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe during the 
first three months of this year. They’re 
using new ECA-financed equipment and 
are loyally patronized by their own dol- 
lar-short citizens. 


Cardled Dairy Unity 

A little-publicized result of the oleo 
tax repeal has been a nasty row within 
the dairy industry—long a model of air- 
tight organization. It’s between the rural- 
state farmers and Iowa, and those nearer 
the big cities. The rural dairymen have 
been hardest hit by declining butter sales 
and now want a crack at competing in 
the high-price city milk markets. In most 
cases carefully rigged health-inspection 
rules discriminate against the more dis- 
tant farmers. Look for the Senate food 
subcommittee to urge Federal milk in- 
spection to supplant the local codes. 


“We're For It But— 

It may take a fight in the AFL execu- 
tive board to preserve the official AFL 
policy of full support for the Marshall 
plan. No less than fifteen unions are be- 
ginning to show “We're for the Marshall 
plan but—” attitudes. These unions are 
joining the managements with which they 
deal in protests against lowered tariffs 
and increasing imports of goods com- 
peting with their industries. AFL Vice 
President Matthew Woll is going along 
with this labor-industry campaign. 


Business Footnotes 
Oldsmobile, the first major automaker 
to offer the automatic transmission, will 
turn out its 1,000,000th car equipped 
with Hydra-Matic drive late next month 
Look for the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to urge a tax on commodity 
speculation by foreigners, now exempt. 
Behind the move are the killings made by 
Brazilians on the New York Coffee Ex- 
change last year. They allegedly juggled 


coffee supplies at Brazilian ports ... 
Watch for a big sales-promotion tie-up 
between the cola drinks and pineapple. 
The Coca-Cola people and the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. have been drafting mutual 
merchandising plans. 


Trends in Industry 

The steel industry fears labor trouble 
ahead this fall. With productions break- 
ing records, United Steelworkers chief 
Phil Murray is expected to bid for a 
bigger slice of the melon. Negotiations 
can be re-opened in December ... Paced 
by record home-building, new construc- 
tion may well pass the $20,000,000,000 
mark; it just missed last year with a total 
of $19,332,000,000 . . . Television-set 
makers are competing hotly to sign up 
furniture firms that have supplies of de- 
sirable woods for cabinets. The TV boom 


_ is creating a shortage. 


Long-Term Benefits 

The Railroad Brotherhoods are dig- 
ging up a colorful 32-year-old grievance 
against the Army. Here’s the back- 
ground: After the Russian collapse in the 
first world war, the Army recruited 300 
U. S. railroaders to keep the trans-Siber- 
ian railway open. The men were shipped 
to Siberia where their duties included 
fighting Bolshevik guerrillas. They were 
promised commissions. But when they 
were recalled in 1920, they found their 
papers had been lost. They had no serv- 
ice status, no veterans’ rights. Repeated 
bids for recognition got nowhere. Now the 
unions have had a bill introduced grant- 
ing veterans’ benefits to 134 survivors. 
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Television Lines 

You can chalk up another one for 
television: The Goldbergs, long one of 
the best-loved families in radio, are 
dropping out of the medium. They have 
decided to concentrate on TV next fall. 
They will also adapt their series for a Par- 
amount movie ... Jack Pearl, a onetime 
radio favorite as Baron Munchausen, will 
try a comeback on television ... Chico 
Marx is planning a video series called 
Papa Romani. 


Miscellany 

The mail-order catalogues and the 
fashion magazines are having a battle 
royal over hair-do’s. The mail-order 
firms, who wield considerable style influ- 
ence in the average-income brackets, 
want their catalogue clothes models to 
wear their hair long. The slick fashion 
monthlies, taking their cue from Paris, 
are still pushing the Mary Martin-type 
short hair-do’s ... Schick is preparing a 
tricky new ejector-type razor with a 
built-in receptacle for used as well as 
new blades. You can return the used 
blades to the store and get a rebate. 
Schick resharpens and resells the blades. 
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They told him Stainless Steel 


would outlast the car 


ITH all due respect to artists and the world 
they live in, you just can’t go riding around 
in nothing more than your brightwork, can you? 
If you were to make a test of it, Allegheny 
Metal trim and fasteners actually would stay on 
the job, perennially bright and handsome, until 
the rest of the car crumbled into dust. But the 
main point is that the use of stainless steel adds 
little or nothing to the cost of the car, yet vastly 
improves its appearance, value and easy cleaning 
qualities during all of the vehicle’s useful life. 
What’s more, nothing else can do the job as 
well. No other metal now commercially available 
is as strong, as corrosion-resistant and as hard- 
surfaced—taking all three virtues together—as 


Stainless steel. And there’s no plating to wear off 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


—Allegheny Metal’s beauty and stamina go all 
the way through. 

These are the reasons why more cars use more 
Allegheny Metal every year. Maybe they’re advan- 


tages that you can use with profit, too. Call on us 
to help you. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. . . the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 


Stocks of Allegheny Metal are carried by all 
Ryerson Warehouses. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Time favors the West in the cold war, most top Pentagon 
officials have now decided. They believe a strong Western 
alliance can become the primary deterrent to aggression. 


Preparations under the Atlantic Pact must be pushed hard, 
in the military view. The West must be unified and strong by 
the time the Soviets achieve an A-bomb stockpile—even one 
considerably smaller than the U.S.’s. 


These major developments are probable: 


1—Implementation of the “national specialization” mentioned 
by Bradley. This is likely to mean reduction of French and 
Dutch naval strength in favor of ground and air forces, and 
more British air power. The U. S Army won't be cut, but 
future emphasis will probably be on greater air and sea power. 


2—U. S. defense costs will rise, perhaps to $14,500,000,000 
for fiscal 1951. The need for modernization of certain Army 
equipment, which cannot be much longer delayed, will ac- 
count for part of the increase. 


3—Assignment of command responsibility for the twelve- 
nation force will be deferred, but detailed organizational 
planning will be pushed until a state of readiness is achieved. 


> Congress will untie the purse strings to support these plans. 
The pre-Easter economy wave is ebbing, due largely to the 
incident of the lost Naval plane in the Baltic and threats of 
a Berlin crisis in May. 


Total appropriations this session may exceed Truman’s re- 
quests. Even on domestic items members of Congress are suc- 
cumbing to election-year pressure for special projects. Econ- 
omy-bloc leaders in both houses now admit that they are 
discouraged. 


> A pattern for operation of the economy in case of war will 
be developed by Symington. Unraveling the tangle of ideas 
on this problem is the new NSRB chairman’s first assignment 
from the President. Truman wants a full plan drawn and 
its outline made public. 


Many questions remain unresolved, despite the considerable 
progress made by NSRB under John Steelman’s temporary 
direction. Control of special war agencies must be finally 
defined. Steelman’s plans called for putting many under 
existing Cabinet officers, but sharp criticism by Bernard 
Baruch and suggestions from industry modified this somewhat. 
Symington may make further changes. 


Stricter political control of special agencies than in the last 
war is likely to be provided. Truman is wary of any plan 
that would give $l-a-year men in charge of wartime agencies 
too much weight in policymaking. 


Symington anticipates partisan criticism of NSRB planning, 
which will be made public piecemeal. To deal with it, he is 
talking to NSRB key staffers who carried the fight with him 
for an independent Air Force. 
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Washington T'rends 


> Truman’s economic advisers are worried lest present fav- 
orable business conditions produce complacency over the 
creeping trend to higher unemployment. They foresee this 
as 1951’s economic sore spot. 


Caution tempers the Economic Council’s predictions. Despite 
expectations for continued prosperity through 1950, the 
council continues to press the need for expansion of business 
investment, and price adjustments in a wide variety of dur- 
able goods and housing where easy credit has substituted for 
lower prices. 


There’s no alarm yet over credit expansion. Although easier 
credit has channeled buying into homes, autos, and other 
hard goods and helped create unemployment 1n soft-goods in- 
dustry, there’s no disposition to impose credit restrictions 
that might bridle the boom too quickly. 


A Federal jobless-relief program isn’t in sight, despite labor- 
union pressure for such action. But work projects are virtually 
certain later on, if unemployment grows as anticipated. 


> No new curbs on big business will be asked by the Celler 
committee this session, but moves to toughen existing leg- 
islation are being pushed. Higher penalties for criminal viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, and simplification of the Justice 
Department procedures for filing triple-damage claims, stand 
a fair chance of approval. 


Amendment of the Clayton Act to bar mergers through 
acquisition of assets—already passed by the House—appears 
headed for Senate approval. The Federal Trade Commission 
is ready to move against some steel companies immediately 
if this law is passed. 


Stronger legislation is likely to be sponsored by Representative 
Celler eventually. It would permit breaking up of giant corp- 
orations in industries where no effective competition exists. 
Proof that a breakup would mean a loss of efficiency would 
be a company’s only defense against Justice Department 
dissolution proceedings. 


To lay the groundwork for this approach, the committee 
will try to show that some smaller steel companies are more 
efficient than U. S. Steel. Later on, it will study Pan American 
Airways, the newsprint industry, du Pont, Lever Brothers, 
and the legitimate theater. 


> Truman’s campaign strategy is based on confidence. His 
recent statement claiming credit for the boom was a tip-off 
on how he'll carry the fight to the Republicans during his 
coming political tour. 


The President is prepared to meet the GOP challenge on all 
fronts. He anticipates debate on rising unemployment, de- 
pressed farm prices, Communist infiltration of the Federal 
government, and the Administration’s record on Far Eastern 
policy. But he does not believe any of these offer the op- 
position a winning campaign issue. 


The lifting of the FCC freeze on new television stations by the 
end of this year is a good bet. The commission is under 
tremendous pressure from a young industry that wants to 
move ahead quickly. 
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This advertisement is published to keep you up-to-date on the 
industrial uses for nylon textile fibers. Although demand for 
nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evaluate its possi- 
ble future application in your own business. Note: Du Pont 


~ makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product, 
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NYLON’S sri sittinc PRETTY AFTER 7,000 HOPS 


The real test of a fiber’s or fabric’s 
durability is often the question: How 
long does it stay good-looking? Here’s 
the answer in a case where Du Pont 
nylon fibers were concerned. 


Thisscheduled airliner makes short 
hops for connections with long-dis- 
tance lines. In a day’s time it makes 
at least 20 stops. The general re- 
shuffling of passengers that occurs 
each time adds up to extreme wear 
and tear on the light, removable up- 
holstery. 


This nylon upholstery has been in 
for a year—without signs of wear to 
mar its appearance. Experience in- 
dicates that replacement of other 
kinds of upholstery would begin after 
six months. And nylon’s cleanability 


makesit easy to keep upholstery spot- 
less. When stains appear, the flight 
steward can usually remove them by 
sponging with a damp cloth. 
Nylon’s lighter weight is another 
advantage for airlines, where every 
ounce counts. And the flame resist- 
ance of nylon makes it even more 
desirable for this application. 


Even if you’re not interested in 
upholstery, this story of nylon per- 
formance may give you an idea how 
to improve a product, make a new 
product or increase the efficiency of 
production methods. 


Nylon is tough and durable... 
elastic and resilient. It withstands 
deterioration by petroleum oils, soil 
rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. And 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


nylon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, ‘‘Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” brings businessmen 
up to date on nylon’s performance in in- 
dustry. Write for your copy. And tell us 
your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 304, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
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Tue Du Mont Hanover 
19-inch direct-view. 
Du Mont Lifetone* 
tube. Hepplewhite 
styling, FM radio. 
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FROM THE TELEVISION LABORATORIES OF DU MONT ’ 

new Crmernts 
oe 
; 

From the same television laboratories that made commercial television practical 
come the superb new Du Mont receivers. 
In them you will see and enjoy the latest electronic advances. ; 
The chassis—television’s masterpiece—has been completely re-engineered 
to give you pictures even more real, more life-like, more thoroughly satisfying. 
There are five new models of these superb instruments, 
each created in the Du Mont tradition of excellence. 
See these new Du Monts to know what you can get 

—and should get—in a television receiver. : 


Tue Du Mont Guitrorp 
12-inch direct-view. 

Du Mont Lifetone* 

tube. Distinguished 
cabinet. FM _ radio. 
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Tur Du Mont PurnaM 
12-inch direct-view. Du Mont 
Lifetone* tube. lable model. FM radio. 


Cabinets designed by Herbert Rosengren *« Your Du Mont dealer invites you to see The Morey Amsterdam Show, Du Mont Network 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, N. J., and the Du Mont Television Network, 515 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
*Trade mark + Copyright 1950, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
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Of Cold Turkey and the Cold War 


President Truman’s week was hyper- 
active. On Tuesday he opened the 
big-league baseball season in Washing- 
ton. On Saturday he watched a display of 
Air Force power in Florida. And in be- 
tween he dealt with problems bursting 
out of the intensified cold war between 
the United States and Russia and the 
continued hot war between Republican 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
and the State Department. 

Baseball was the only normal, pleasant 
activity on the President’s full calendar. 
All his other engagements had to do with 


Truman week: He opened the cold-war summer season at Fort Benning and big-league baseball at Washington 


disruptions to peace at home and abroad. 
And Mr. Truman’s schedule reflected the 
state of the world with sinister accuracy. 

Ever the Russians: What was on 
Mr. Truman’s mind through all this 
found expression in speeches before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington, a group of officers at 
Fort Benning, Ga., and finally, this Mon- 
day, at a Washington dinner of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association. In this last speech 
he said: 

“The greatest threat comes from Com- 
munist imperialism abroad, where the 
center of its military and economic 
Strength lies. The real danger is that 


Communism might overrun other free 
nations and thus strengthen itself for an 
ultimate attack against us.” 

The incident that set the President 
talking, in blunter terms than he had ever 
before used, about the possibility of a 
Russian attack was the shooting down 
of an unarmed Navy Privateer plane over 
the Baltic Sea. Last week the Russians 
answered an American note of protest 
with the charge that the plane had been 
photographing military installations over 
Soviet territory. 

Mr. Truman indicated that his own 


feelings about it paralleled those of Sen. 
Scott Lucas, Democratic floor leader, who 
sponsored a_ resolution unanimously 
adopted by both branches of Congress 
awarding medals posthumously to the 
Privateer’s crew. Lucas said in a speech 
on his resolution: 

“This barbaric action by the ruthless 
forces controlled by the totalitarian gov- 
ernment in Moscow has shocked the 
decent people of the world . . . This 
criminal action by the Soviet Union is a 
warning to the free world.” 

Mr. Truman expected, as did Con- 
gressional leaders, that the Privateer inci- 
dent would assure appropriation of $583,- 


000,000 this year for airplane procure- 
ment in addition to the regular defense 
appropriation of about $13,000,000,000. 

Gesture: The President tried mean- 
while to restore bipartisanship in foreign 
policy by enlisting the support of Repub- 
lican Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, who ranks next to Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg in seniority and is therefore 
directly in line for GOP foreign-policy 
leadership. 

Following Mr. Truman before the 
editors, Acheson advocated a six-point 
program of world action to promote free- 
dom and economic prosperity around the 
free world and to get rid of “the idea 
of aggression” in relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 


Later Acheson defended the ability of 
the State Department, as now consti- 
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tuted, to carry his policy torward. This 
was an answer to McCarthy, who had 
previously made a good impression in his 


speech to the editors against the 
department. 
Bolstering talk with action, the 


President through his State Department: 
(1) Expelled the Czechoslovak consulate 
from Chicago in retaliation for the closing 
of United States Information Service 
libraries in Czechoslovakia and the con- 
demnation to death of Czech citizens 
charged with spying for the United 
States and (2) turned down Russia’s 
demand that Trieste, now jointly ruled 
by Britain, the United States, and Yugo- 
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slavia, be placed under UN mandate. 

Action to counter Russia’s most recent 
attempt to bully Turkey into granting the 
Soviet Union special rights in the Darda- 
nelles was expected to follow these 
other moves. Moreover, the Administra- 
tion made no secret of its plan to defend 
Berlin by whatever means proved neces- 
sary from planned raids on the Western 
zone of the city from Russian-controlled 
Eastern Germany late in May. 

All in all it was a bad week. While 
members of Congress, taking sides for 
and against McCarthy, hashed over the 
question of responsibility for the loss of 
China, the cold war broke out in goose 
pimples over the map of Europe. Perhaps 
it meant only that Russia had started a 
new summer cold-war offensive. But the 
Privateer incident reminded some in 
Congress and the Administration of the 
Panay incident that preceded the second 
world war—and the reminder made them 
more uncomfortable than had any 
previous development. 


POSTAL: 
Mail Once a Day 


The postman, who always used to ring 
twice, will ring just once from now on. 
Succeeding where snow, rain, heat, and 
gloom of night had failed, Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson last week 
stayed the nation’s mailmen from their 
appointed rounds. 

Hereafter residential districts, which 
used to receive two deliveries a day, will 
get only one. Neighborhood stores and 
professional offices also will be held to 
one delivery. Letters mailed after 8:30 
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Donaldson cut the postman’s appointed rounds in half to lay off 10,000 


p.m. will not be picked up until the next 
day. Most persons will receive their mail 
in the afternoon instead of the morning. 

The slash in service will result in the 
firing of 10,000 Post Office workers and a 
saving of $30,000,000. 

Donaldson said the $2,207,500,000 
which the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee had approved for the Post Office De- 
partment wasn’t sufficient to run it the 
way it had been operated in the past. 
Administration critics, businessmen, Post 
Office employes, and newspapers gen- 
erally disagreed. They called the curtail- 
ment “political.” Donaldson, they said, 
had announced it solely to put the heat 
on Congress to boost his appropriations. 
And they asked why Congress had failed 
to authorize the recommendations of the 
Hoover commission to achieve increased 
efficiency without added cost. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Well, It’s Only Money 


To the average congressman, economy 
is merely a topic of conversation. Nothing 
appalls him so much as even a whimsical 
suggestion that he practice it; and he 
frankly considers the man who makes the 
suggestion a boor, a fool, or a clown. 

Last week a former college professor 
who thinks it might be a good idea to 
balance the Federal budget had the 
Senate rocking with laughter. Democratic 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois was 
deadly serious about it, too, which made 
him all the more comical. Up for consid- 
eration was a $1,565,000,000 rivers and 
harbors authorization bill. Rivers and 
harbors bills traditionally are pork-barrel 


bills; senators and representatives toss in 
projects without even bothering to ex- 
plain why they conceivably might be 
necessary. The whole principle is: “Don’t 
ask questions. You vote for my project, 
and I'll vote for yours.” 

Douglas didn’t ask the Senate to cut 
the pork from the bill; without it there 
wouldn't have been much bill. All he 
requested was elimination of the baloney. 
He introduced twenty amendments that 
would have chopped the bill down to 
about $700,000,000, carefully explaining 
why each project he wanted to kill, in- 
cluding two in his own state, would be 
a waste of money. 

Each amendment was greeted with 
raucous laughter. Each was howled 
down, and some of the loudest shouts 
were from those Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats who moan most about 
economy between appropriations bills. 
Only one voice was raised in support of 
Douglas—by Democratic Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia who pointed out that. 
unless whittled down, the rivers and 
harbors bill eventually would cost the 
nation $30,000,000,000. 

About two-thirds of the projects Doug- 
las sought to eliminate either had not been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
or else had been given only qualified 
approval or a low priority. Douglas called 
them “about as useful as a silk hat and a 
white tie to a cannibal.” A typical ex- 
ample: The 125 fishermen and their fam- 
ilies living around Grand Marais Harbor 
on Lake Superior—20 miles from their 
nearest neighbors—who have a $355,000 
dredged harbor channel maintained at a 
cost of $467,000, will get another 
$398,000 for it, although the annual 
benefits amount to only $10,000. 
PWhile the Senate was laughing at 
Douglas, the House also demonstrated 
that in Congress economy is a word that 
rhymes with hypocrisy. The Republicans 
had promised to pare appropriations by 
$1,000,000,000, but after a few test 
amendments party leaders became aware 
they couldn’t even keep their own mem- 
bers in line for the cuts, much less pick 
up any appreciable number of Demo- 
cratic votes, so they dropped the whole 
idea. The only savings effected were a 
10 per cent reduction in the $12,000,000 
Federal contribution to the District of 
Columbia, which has no votes, and the 
elimination of a $7,000,000 contract 
authorization for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, for which there was no 
basic authorizing legislation anyway. 


Significance -~- 

The Federal deficit this year and next 
will be much bigger than anyone ex- 
pected. Originally the 1950 deficit was 
estimated at $5,500,000,000, but Treas- 
ury receipts have fallen off and, even if 
appropriations don’t exceed the Presi- 
dent’s requests, the government actually 
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will find itself $6,700,000,000 in the red. 
The decrease in receipts similarly makes 
the 1951 deficit likely to reach at least 
$7,300,000,000 instead of the anticipated 
$5, 100,000,000. 

Actually the situation may be much 
worse, for Congress not only has shown 
no disposition to cut appropriations, it 
actually is talking of raising them. 

The mounting deficit naturally dims 
prospect for any decrease in taxes. For 
the last two months the House Ways and 
Means Committee has been considering 
proposals to repeal or slash wartime ex- 
cises, and present indications are that it 
will eventually recommend cuts totaling 
$1,000,000,000. However, the President 
has said that he will veto any tax bill 
which results in a net loss of government 
revenue, and the prospective deficit 
would give him an excuse for doing so. 


INQUIRIES: 
Again, Who’s Lying? 


Once more the issue was drawn: Who 
was lying, Lattimore or Budenz? Owen 
Lattimore had denied as clearly and cat- 
egorically as anyone could Republican 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s charge that 
he was the “top Soviet agent” in the 
United States. The short, sandy-haired 
director of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins University had been emphatic 
about it: He was never “a Red agent,” 
he was never a Communist, he never, 
never had been even sympathetic to 
Communism. If the Far Eastern expert 
could be believed, he was a man who 
had been grievously and_ viciously 
maligned. 

Last week a slight, balding man in a 
rumpled powder-blue double-breasted 
suit, who had been managing editor of 
The Daily Worker until 1945, when he 
broke with the Communist Party and 
rejoined the Catholic Church, testified 
under oath that Lattimore was both a 
Soviet agent and a member of a Com- 
munist cell subject to Communist dis- 
cipline. Louis F. Budenz, now an eco- 
nomics professor at Fordham University, 
said he knew this because, as a member 
of the Politburo of the Communist Party, 
it had been his business to know. 

Budenz’s testimony had long been 
awaited and, in a general way, it had 
long been known what he would say. 
When the reformed Communist ap- 
peared before the subcommittee pre- 
cisely at 10:30 last Thursday morning, 
therefore, the big Senate caucus room 
was jammed. There was an uproar of 
anticipation which subcommittee chair- 
man Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, 
slapping his desk furiously with a hand- 
ful of papers, tried futilely to quell. 
Budenz slipped into the witness chair 
directly in front of Lattimore and facing 
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Thorpe cleared Lattimore 


McCarthy. The crowd fell silent, and 
he began. 

He spoke rapidly in a high-pitched 
voice with a nasal twang, reciting his 
ten-year record, from 1935 until October 
1945, as a Communist Party official. 
Quickly he reached the point for which 
everyone was waiting: 

There was a Communist cell in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, he said. “I 
knew of this in 1936 and from then on.” 
The leaders, he charged, were Philip 
Jaffe, a principal in the 1945 Amerasia 
case, and Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
the millionaire great-great-grandson of 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. Jaffe 


od 


A 
To reach the witness stand, Budenz had to pass Mr. and Mrs. Lattimore 
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and Field both “to my knowledge are 
solely espionage agents... 

“In this cell there was also Owen 
Lattimore.” 

Testimony: Budenz admitted that he 
never had met—or even seen—Lattimore 
before, that he never before had pub- 
licly identified Lattimore as a Com- 
munist in his many appearances as a 
witness, and that in countless hours of 
conversation with FBI agents he never 
had mentioned Lattimore until McCarthy 
exploded his charge. However, as the 
testimony continued... 

PIn 1937, at a New York meeting of 
Communist officials, Earl Browder, then 
head of the party, “commended” 
Lattimore, then editor of the IPR quar- 
terly Pacific Affairs, for placing “Com- 
munist writers” in the organization. 
(Lattimore was not present at this meet- 
ing, Budenz said.) 

PIn 1940 or 1941, when Budenz was 
running a Communist paper in Chicago, 
“onionskin documents” containing party 
instructions were sent from New York to 
a “mail-drop” in Chicago and distributed 
to party officials there. In these docu- 
ments, which Budenz asserted the recip- 
ients were ordered to destroy after study, 
were references to “various people in the 
party by their initials.” The initials in- 
cluded “L” and “XL” and Jack Stachel, 
the party’s top disciplinarian, told Bu- 
denz they stood for Lattimore. 

PIn 1943, at a meeting of the Politburo, 
Field reported that Lattimore had been 
advised by the party to change his line 
on China. The party had decided that 
Chiang Kai-shek should be depicted as 
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Raiders Reunited: Eight years after their historic 
air mission to Tokyo, Lt. Gen. James Doolittle and 
other survivors got together at Palm Desert, Calif. 
Left to right: M/Sgt. Edwin Horton Jr., gunner; 
Col. Dean Davenport, pilot; Capt. Charles McClure, 


the head of “feudal China” and the 
Chinese Communists as leaders of 
“democratic China.” One result, Budenz 
said, was that an article playing this line, 
written by T. A. Bisson, who had once 
accompanicd Lattimore to Yenan, was 
planted in Pacific Affairs. 

PIn 1944, by which time sudenz had 
risen to managing editor of The Worker, 
Stachel came down to his office to advise 
him that Lattimore, then on a Presiden- 
tial mission to China with Henry 
Wallace, should be regarded as a Com- 
munist and that any reports by Lattimore 
on China would be “authoritative.” 

Candidates: Budenz added that with 
“due diligence” the subcommittee could 
dig up “corroborative evidence” to sup- 
port his testimony. “Things can be elic- 
ited,” he said, by subpoenaing Field, Jaffe, 
Stachel, and Browder. 

Under questioning, the Communist- 
turned-anti admitted that David Car- 
penter, in a Daily Worker review of 
Lattimore’s book, “The Situation in Asia”, 
said it went “completely off the beam” in 
discussing social and economic forces in 
China. But this, he said, had no signifi- 
cance because it was Communist Party 
policy on “concealed Communists” to 
praise them “with faint damns...and 
The Daily Worker knows very well that 
Lattimore in his position has to be with 
the capitalists.” 

Budenz similarly dismissed the fact 
that Lattimore had actively supported 
Finland during the Russo-Finnish war. 
As for Lattimore’s support of the Marshall 
plan, he declared, “in general it was not 
indicative of Communist sympathies,” but 
Lattimore “could have been excused on 
the Marshall plan” so that he could help 
the Communists to win in China. 

On one of the major issues involved, 
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Budenz could offer no_ testimony. 
Lattimore had denied that his writings 
followed the Communist Party line on 
China. If that was true, it seemed diffi- 
cult to believe that he could be a Com- 
munist Party member sibject to party 
discipline who wrote what the Politburo 
told him to, as Buden:. had charged. 
Budenz didn’t know whether it was true 
because his only acquaintance with 
Lattimore’s writings was a hasty reading 
of one of the Far Eastern expert’s eleven 
books, “The Situation in Asia.” He said, 
however, that he was “satisfied that an 
examination by me of all his books would 
show that he has been following the 
Communist line.” 

Budenz was followed on the witness 
stand by Brig. Gen. Elliott R. Thorpe, 
who retired last year after 32 years in 
the Army. A tall, white-haired man, 
Thorpe had been chief of counter- 
intelligence and civil intelligence for the 
Pacific theater during the war. He had 
investigated Lattimore three times, he 
said, and “never, in my experience as an 
intelligence officer, heard a man so fre- 
quently referred to as a ‘Communist’ with 
so little basis in fact.” He was confident, 
he added, that Lattimore “would always 
act as a loyal American citizen.” 

Rebuttal: After the subcommittee 
had_ recessed, Lattimore’s attorneys 
made public two statements which sim- 
ilarly contradicted Budenz. One was 
from Field, who said: “I never told 
Budenz, or anyone else for that matter, 
that Lattimore was a person on whom the 
Communist Party could rely or that he 
was a person who would be useful to the 
Communist Party.” 

In New York, the Communist Party, 
along with Browder, who also has been 
expelled, issued statements echoing 


Acme 
pilot; Maj. Thomas R. White, surgeon; Navy 
Comdr. Henry Miller, the group's aircraft-carrier 
instructor; Doolittle: Capt. J. E. Manch, pilot; Col. 
Ross Greening, pilot, and Maj. Jack A. Sims, pilot. 


Their carrier-based sortie was a wartime sensation. 


Field. But these did not settle the ques- 
tion whether Lattimore was a Soviet 
agent any more than Budenz’s assertions 
and Lattimore’s denials had. The Tyd- 
ings Senate subcommittee would have 
to dig much deeper. The nation wanted 
to know the answer. For someone was 
lying. 


TRIALS: 


Maragon on the Griddle 


Dapper and seemingly unperturbed, 
John Maragon watched the government 
parade witnesses against him through 
Federal court in Washington last week. 
Businessmen and government officials 
testified that Maragon operated as a 
peddler of influence over government 
departments. Some testified that pay- 
ments were made for this service. 

Charles B. Murray, Assistant United 
States Attorney, told the jury all this 
testimony would prove that Maragon 
committed perjury when he denied be- 
fore a Senate committee that he negoti- 
ated for government contracts on behalf 
of businessmen and received pay for such 
negotiations. 

But Irvin Goldstein, defense counsel, 
insisted that Maragon’s operations had 
been those of “a peanut vendor among 
princes,” and that what got him into 
trouble was “a natural instinct to protect 
his friends.” Several witnesses testified 
that Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, Presi- 
dent Truman’s military aide, was the 
friend whose name Maragon invoked 
most often when trying to impress lesser 
government officials with the extent of 
his influence. 

Harold Ross, former president of the 
Allied Molasses Co. of Perth Amboy, N.]., 
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Theyre precious lo us, too 


O more precious cargo is 
carried in any form of trans- 


port than you carry in your own 
automobile. 


Isn’t it worth remembering that 
we who build Body by Fisher 
are keenly aware of this—that in 
the selection of metals, the design 
of every structural member, even 
the choice of safety plate glass 
for all windows, security is 
always a matter of foremost 


weight with us? 


With good reason you put your 
trust in Body by Fisher. In reali- 
zation of that trust we design and 
build each body for strength and 
protection. When you buy a 
General Motors car, you get a 
body that has been kept good for 
forty years because Body by 
Fisher specialists try their best, 
day by day, to improve on the 
best they have done before. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


— And how much better you can see through 
it, too—for windshield and windows alike 
carry the proud mark of quality: Safety 
Plate Glass—just one of the fine materials 
used throughout Body by Fisher. 


Body by kKisher we — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : 
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and Milton R. Polland of Milwaukee 
(Ross’s uncle), said Maragon was paid 
$1,268 on behalf of the company in 1946 
to help persuade the Agriculture De- 
partment to restore the concern’s molas- 
ses quota, which had been suspended. 
Agriculture Department officials said 
Maragon made the effort but failed to 
get what he wanted. 

Cross-examining these witnesses, 
Maragon’s lawyers tried to establish that 
$500 of these payments were passed 
along to Vaughan as a campaign contri- 
bution to the Democratic Party in Mis- 
souri and intimated that the rest was 
used to defray Maragon’s expenses. 

When court adjourned over the week 
end, its record contained testimony about 
several such transactions. But Maragon 
still showed no outward signs of dismay. 
And General Vaughan was still serving 
his old friend, President Truman, as mili- 
tary aide at the White House. 


Draper and Adler 


The McCulloughs are not much 
different from the other young couples 
who live in the placid town of Green- 
wich, Conn. Hester McCullough quietly 
takes part in community projects, runs 
her home on Parsonage Road, and brings 
up her 9-year-old son Bruce. John, an ed- 
itor of Time, lives the out-of-joint Thurs- 
day-to-Monday news-magazine 
week, and therefore doesn’t quite fit into 
the suburban pattern. Hester differs from 
the other young matrons in her pro- 
nounced anti-Communist feelings. 

In December 1948 these strong 
feelings got Hester McCullough in trou- 
ble. As a member of the Greenwich 
Community Concert Association, 
set up to bring culture to the town, 
she received notice that Larry Ad- 
ler, the virtuoso harmonica player, 
and Paul Draper, the dancer, were 
among the artists scheduled. Mrs. 
McCullough remembered _ those 
names. She remembered that dur- 
ing the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign, the Draper-Adler team had 
combined concertising with stump- 
ing for Henry Wallace. And she 
knew that their names had ap- 
peared on sponsors’ lists for a num- 
ber of Communist fronts. 

With a little investigation, Mrs. 
McCullough turned up the names 
of nine fronts, either on the Attor- 
ney General’s subversive list or in 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee roster of party fronts, 
to which the dancer and the har- 
monica player had belonged. A 
very worried young woman decided 
to do something about it. Most 
members of the program commit- 
tee knew nothing about the enter- 
tainers. The chairman told Mrs. 
McCullough that she had been as- 
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sured that Draper 
and Adler had 
“quieted down re- 
cently and... 
would not make 
any Communistic 
speeches at the 
concert.” 

Mrs. McCullough 
returned her ticket 
to the concert with 
a strong letter urg- 
ing Greenwich not 
“to patronize any- 
thing un-American.” Draper and Adler, 
she wrote, had been denounced in the 
press as being “pro-Communist in sym- 
pathy . . . and it is to be assumed that 
they are exponents of a line of thinking 
directly opposed to every democratic 
principle upon which our great country 
has been founded . . . I do not dispute 
their talents, but as an American, I stand 
opposed to Communism in any form.” 

The incident would have ended there 
but for Igor Cassini, who as “Cholly 
Knickerbocker” writes a society column 
for the Hearst papers. Cassini heard 
of the controversy, called Hester 
McCullough, and asked her to read the 
letter to him. Without permission, he 
published it in his syndicated column. 
Picked up by The Greenwich Time, the 
letter caused a furor. 

Cause Célébre: The concert associa- 
tion “accepted” a resignation which Mrs. 
McCullough says she never submitted 
and asked her for evidence. Then, at a 
special meeting from which Mrs. 
McCullough declares she was barred, the 
association’s board questioned Draper 
and Adler: Were they members of the 
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Communist Party? Did they believe in 
the violent overthrow of the government? 
No, said the entertainers. Had they be- 
longed to the nine offending fronts? Yes, 
they said, and volunteered the names of 
a few others. Nevertheless, they insisted, 
they were not disloyal. The board 
decided to go ahead with the 
concert, though half the membership 
had withdrawn. 

Now it was a cause célébre. Mrs. 
McCullough was asked to speak before 
the local Kiwanis. She repeated her 
charges. In a general discussion of ideol- 
ogies, she stated that interest in Commu- 
nism led to treason. On Jan. 21, 1949—the 
night of the concert—the entertainers 
announced that they were suing Mrs. 
McCullough for libel and defamation of 
character to the amount of $200,000. As 
soon as she had been served by a United 
States marshal, Draper and Adler moved 
in. fast. Under Connecticut law, every- 
thing Hester owned outright, or jointly 
with her husband, was attached. Their 
home was heavily mortgaged and taxes 
were due. To meet these payments, the 
couple sold their car, which was in 
John’s name. 

All they had now was McCullough’s 
salary. The attachment could have been 
lifted by posting a $200,000 bond—at a 
cost of $4,000 a year—or the couple could 
have asked the courts to reduce it. They 
decided to let the attachment stand. 

This was how things stood when 
Cassini reentered the case. In a series of 
columns, he described the plight of the 
McCulloughs. To fight the case, he said, 
they needed money for lawyers and in- 
vestigators. George Sokolsky, Westbrook 
Pegler, and Bill Cunningham took up the 
plaint in their columns. And the 
money began pouring in. There 
were two $1,000 checks, but the 
bulk of the contributions, totaling 
$26,000, came in $1 bills. The taxi 
drivers of Greenwich taxed them- 
selves a dollar apiece to contribute. 


Some local organizations added 
what they could do to this. 
Sentimental Switeh: For 


Draper and Adler, the libel suit 
backfired. What aroused people 
was the attachment of Mrs. Mc- 
Cullough’s property. Bookings be- 
gan to drop off for the team. 
Early this year, Draper and Ad- 
ler decided that, from a_public- 
relations viewpoint, they had lost 
public sympathy by the attach- 
ment. On Feb. 6, they lifted it. 
“We have discovered that this at- 
tachment has been considered un- 
just by many people,” they said in 
a joint statement. This week, after 
lengthy pretrial hearings, the case 
of Draper and Adler versus Mc- 
Cullough began in a Hartford, 
Conn., court. After the long and 
heated newspaper debate, twelve 
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Americans in a jury box would get down 
to cases. Was it libelous to call front- 
joiners pro-Communist? The jury would 
decide, but strictly on the evidence. 


PEOPLE: 
Sander Sans License 


Dr. Hermann N. Sander had been 
acquitted of first-degree murder on the 
ground that the air he injected into the 
veins of Mrs. Abbie C. Borroto, a cancer 
patient, was not the cause of death 
(Newsweek, March -20). But the New 
Hampshire Board of Registration in Med- 
icine decided last week that, whatever 
the cause of death, Dr. Sander’s conduct 
had been “morally reprehensible.” Ac- 
cordingly, it revoked his license to prac- 
tice. The board said it would consider 
an application for his reinstatement 
after two months. Sander was uncertain 
whether he would try to win reinstate- 
ment or retire permanently, at 41, from 
the practice of his profession. 


CRIME: 
For $25.000 Insurance 


John H. Grant, 31, his wife, and their 
two children, Marie Anne, 6, and Robert, 
5, bustled into Los Angeles International 
Airport early last Monday afternoon look- 
ing like any family on a holiday. The 
children were excited and happy. Their 
father busied himself buying tickets and 
checking baggage. Mrs. Grant kept a 
wary eye on the children while following 








her husband’s advice to buy $25,000 
worth of flight insurance with quarters 
inserted in a vending machine. 

Mrs. Grant and the children were to 
fly to San Diego on a United Airlines 
plane that afternoon. Grant, after attend- 
ing to some business, was to take a later 
flight and then join them at a San Diego 
hotel. Robert had been told that the trip 
was to be his birthday present. Mrs. 
Grant thought her husband was to do 
some work in San Diego for the airplane 
company that employed him as a labora- 
tory technician. 

Mrs. Grant and the children boarded 
the plane with ten other passengers and 
a crew of three before their luggage was 
loaded. They didn’t know until later that 
one of the bags had burst into flames 
when it was shoved through the luggage 
hatch and that Grant had _ hysterically 
shouted to a United Airlines ticket seller 
to stop the flight. Neither did they see 
Grant snatch up the bag, which had 
been doused with a fire extinguisher, and 
run for a parking lot. 

Thickening Plot: Mrs. Grant found 
out in due course that her husband had 
concealed an incendiary bomb in one of 
the family bags with the idea of destroy- 
ing her and the children, along with the 
other passengers and crew, after the 
take-off. She also found out that he had 
been courting Betty Suomela, 31, a 
pretty airline hostess, and that he had 
promised the girl that he would soon get 
a divorce. 

Grant admitted all this to police. He 
said he had planted the bomb to collect 
the insurance, not to marry Miss Suomela, 
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whom he had been “stringing along.” He 
was worried, he said, about his debts— 
particularly about the $10 a week he was 
supposed to pay for support of a child he 
had fathered out of wedlock in New York 
before moving to California. 

Both Mrs. Grant and Miss Suomela 
said they would “stick by” their man. 
After finding an improvised noose under 
his jail mattress, police took precautions 
against their prisoner’s suicide. He said 
he wouldn't defend himself against 
charges that he had tried to murder 
sixteen persons. 


CORRUPTION: 


The Middlesboro Mess 


In twentieth-century America, the 
smallest towns are as up-to-date as the 
biggest cities. Like New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, or Los Angeles, they have plush 
air-conditioned movie houses, magnifi- 
cent brick high schools, airfields that 
bring them within a few hours of Europe, 
television, Canasta, traffic problems—and 
organized crime. 

Last week Kansas City (population, 
450,000) was no more concerned about 
the crime problem than Middlesboro 
(population, 15,000) in the southeastern 
corner of Kentucky. In Kansas City the 
alliance between politics and crime had 
exploded in the killing of Charley 
Binaggio and his gunman Charley 
Gargotta (Newsweek, April 17). In 
Middlesboro 176 people were under in- 
dictment, including the entire police 
force of seventeen men, charged with 
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John Grant planned to incinerate his children and wife but was only “stringing” his girl friend (top) 
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offenses ranging from vote frauds and 
gambling to malfeasance and neglect 
of duty. 

Nor was it easy to dismiss the situation 
in Middlesboro as untypical of the na- 
tion’s smaller communities. On the con- 
trary, Middlesboro had always been con- 
sidered an exceptionally well-behaved 
and decent city, clean, quiet, orderly, and 
attractive. The people are prosperous. 
The residential streets are tree-shaded 
and lined with substantial homes. The 
main street is broad and well-lighted and 
sports a handsome hotel. Middlesboro 
has a little theater and excellent schools. 
Lily Langtry once lived there, and when 
the Middlesboro Hotel was opened she 
led the grand march with the famous 
social arbiter Ward McAllister. 

Open Tewn: Strictly modern Mid- 
dlesboro also has poolrooms, slot ma- 
chines, and bookmakers who take bets on 
just about everything—the horses, basket- 
ball, football, and baseball. It has never 
been a secret: The slot machines, for ex- 
ample, have long operated in full view of 
the streets. Church groups and ministers 
complained about it for years. Finally, 
Bell County Circuit Judge R. L. Maddox 
convened a special grand jury to investi- 
gate. The indictments resulted. 

The grand jury reported on Middles- 
boro and neighboring Pineville: “It is ev- 
ident there are operations in both towns 
akin to gangsterism.” And the jury added: 


“We believe conditions in Middlesboro © 


and Pineville will have to become better, 
or we will be afflicted with the same sort 
of things that have recently transpired in 
Kansas City.” 

If anyone still needed proof that Amer- 
ica’s crime problem was nationwide and 
not confined to a few big metropolises, 
Middlesboro could supply it. 


THE WEATHER: 
It’s Raining, It’s Pouring 


Early Thursday morning Dr. Wallace 
E. Howell, New York City’s $100-a-day 
rainmaker, spewed invisible smoke from 
two silver iodide generators into Catskill- 
bound clouds over the Stroudsburg, Pa., 
airport—and within a few hours there 
was a torrential downpour on the New 
York City Catskill watershed. 

Meteorologist Howell, who had been 
hired by the city to replenish its parched 
reservoirs, disclaimed credit for the rain- 
storm. It could have been a coincidence, 
he said. The week before he similarly 
had disclaimed credit for the snow and 
rain which fell after he seeded the 
clouds above the watershed with dry 
ice (NEWSWEEK, April 24). 

Maybe New York had been drenched 
by two coincidences in a row, but then 
again maybe New York had finally found 
a man who could do something about 
the weather besides discussing it. 
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General Marshall’s Responsibility 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


uRING the question period follow- 
D ing Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors last week, an ed- 


itor brought up the name of General — 


of the Army George C. Marshall. 
Senator McCarthy replied _ that 
General Marshall was “completely 
unfitted” to be Secretary of 
State and said it was “a 
pathetic thing ... nothing 
short of a crime” to put him 
“in charge of the Lattimores. 
and the John Services.” 

Both the question and the 
answer were of central im- 
portance. For more than 
three years, the most critical 
years, General Marshall had 
decisive responsibility for 
American policy in China. When he 
turned over the Department of State 
to Dean Acheson, China had been all 
but finally lost to the Communists. 

To sustain the theory that the loss of 
China was due to Communist influ- 
ence in or on the State Department, it 
is necessary to show that those who 
made policy decisions were either 
secret Communists or dupes. Senator 
McCarthy has chosen to portray Gen- 
eral Marshall as a dupe. 


uRING the general’s period of 
D responsibility for American policy 
in China, there were some “experts” in 
the State Department who seemed to 
many observers, including this one, to 
be “soft” toward the Chinese Commu- 
nists and unduly hostile to the Chinese 
Nationalist regime. A few of them 
were personally friendly with Owen 
Lattimore and had views similar to his. 
It should be noted in passing, how- 
ever, that one of Senator McCarthy’s 
specified targets John S. Service had 
no connection with American policy in 
China during the Marshall period. He 
was in Japan and New Zealand. 
Every man in high position is 
influenced more or less by his advis- 
ers. Had General Marshall stepped 
into the Secretaryship of State without 
direct knowledge of the China situa- 
tion, he might have become a mouth- 
piece for a China policy framed by 
others—conceivably by clique either 
knowingly or unwittingly subject to 
sinister influences. Immediately be- 
fore becoming Secretary of State, 





however, he had been for fourteen 
months the  President’s special 
emissary to China. 

When General Marshall answered 
the President’s call to go to China in 
November 1945, he was given initial 
instructions. But the President had 
turned to him because he trusted his 
judgment above that of any 
other man. After getting his 
feet on the ground, the gen- 
eral could have obtained 
any instructions he wanted 
or ignored any he received. 

Until January 1947, when 
he became Secretary of 
State, he addressed all of 
his energies and thought to 
the China problem. He met 
and negotiated with Chi- 
nese leaders—political and military—of 
all allegiances and factions. Thus, 
when he returned to take charge of 
the State Department, he brought 
intimate knowledge of the problem 
and his estimates of the factors in- 
volved. He left behind an ambassador 
of his choosing. The China situation 
was the one, far above all others, 
which he had studied firsthand. 

General Marshall’s analyses of the 
problem—some of them confidential 
when made—are set forth at length in 
the State Department “White Book” 
on China. No one who ever heard 
him on the subject would doubt that 
his conclusions were his own. 


N brief, General Marshall concluded 

that the Nationalist regime could 
not eradicate the Chinese Communists 
by military action and_could not even 
reduce them to impotence unless the 
United States assumed full responsi- 
bility for the Chinese military effort 
and economy. He thought that would 
be a prohibitive drain on our re- 
sources, especially in view of the im- 
perative need of saving Western 
Europe, which he regarded as by 
far the more important stake. 

Whether he was right or wrong, 
only a handful of the members of 
either party in Congress disagreed 
with General Marshall at the time. 
And whether he was right or wrong, 
the suggestion that he was a dupe is 
the most preposterous that has been 
made yet in the debate, if it may be 
called that, over the loss of China. 
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Ew Truck lies! | 


Specially engineered to master today’s hauling 
problems, they deliver Far Longer Service « 
Better Traction - Greater Safety + 
plus Lowest Cost per Mile 


W: don’t have to tell you that highway hauling 
is getting tougher on tires—because trucks 
today are running on heavier, faster schedules, 
piling up more ton-miles per year. That means 
more wear on tires. It means you want the best 
tires built. ° 


And here they are—two great new truck tires— 
entirely new in design, built with tougher, sturdier 
rubber compounds and improved traction treads. 
Months of grueling test fleet runs prove their 
standout superiority over any other tires in mile- 
age, traction, blowout resistance and non-skid 
protection. 


GOODYEAR’S NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED is what 
the name implies—it has both extra mileage and 
extra traction. In non-skid tread alone it’s as much 
as 50% deeper than regular heavy-duty tires. 
That’s a lot of extra rubber. And this extra rubber 
plus a new flatter tread contour adds up to the 
thickest, most rugged tread ever built on a highway 
type tire—to give you as much as 50% more mileage 
than regular heavy-duty tires. Scientific tests of all 
leading makes of heavy-tread tires proved the new 
Xtra Tred design up to 60% more effective in road- 
holding ability —that’s really extra traction. 


GOODYEAR’S NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD with a 
new flatter multi-rib tread design averages 20% to 
25% longer wear than present standard tires. Its 
new buttressed continuous shoulder reduces uneven 
wear so common to trailer units and front wheels 
in certain types of service. And its zigzag ribs give 
more road gripping traction. This tire will set a 
new standard in the industry for mileage, carcass 
life and trouble-free service. 


Which should you use? 


If your present tires are wearing out their treads 
—not failing early from breaks or separation—you 
should try the new Xtra Tred as your first choice to 
lower cost per mile. But where experience proves 
you can’t use heavy- or extra-tread tires, your best 
bet is the new Hi-Miler Rib—no other tire built 
today can match it. 


Back of both these tires are the skill of the world’s 
largest and finest tire research organization and 
the experience of producing more truck tires than 
any other company in the world. 


If you operate trucks you owe it to yourself to buy 
and specify these great new Goodyear tires—they 
cost you less per mile. Call your local Goodyear 
dealer for expert advice and service. 


GOODSYEAR 


More tons are hauled on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 
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the Your investment in office machines pays off in ratio to the use you make 


printing calculator of them. 


That’s why the Remington Rand Printing Calculator yields savings 


does it faster — dividends on a mighty scale—it handles your every figuring job: cost 
emanate " ¢ ¢ ad . . 
breakdowns, payroll, inventory, sales analvses, financial statements, check- 
with printed proof pay 





ing invoices ... you name it: the Printing Calculator does it! 


on the tape And, you do your problems just once with this machine; because it 
figures and proves at the same time. You can clip the PRINTED TAPE 
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REMINGTON RAND, Business Machines & Supplies Div., 
Room 1210, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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“Command Performance.” 


() Please arrange Free demonstration of the 
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right to work sheets or finished reports. There’s no better 
“convincer” for the accuracy of your answers. 

10 key keyboard and unique arrangement of feature keys 
give cost-saving SPEED unattainable on ordinary machines 
... lightning quick addition and subtraction, automatic divi- 
sion and direct multiplication. Capacities available up to 
one trillion dollars; wide carriage models for columnar work. 

Call your Remington Rand office today, or send the 
coupon for additional details and FREE demonstration. 
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Grand Old Lady of a Bedeviled Realm 


No Briton could say last week that his 
country would have a government for 
more than a few days. Prime Minister 
Attlee’s Cabinet faced perilous votes of 
confidence this week on the new budget. 
No Briton could be sure that the income 
taxes projected in the new budget would 
be enough. A slight shift in world trade 
could upset the precarious balance. No 
Briton could predict how long goods 
would flow through London and other 
large ports. Dock workers threatened to 
paralyze them with strikes. 


Spring, it was true, had arrived * 


belatedly, and all London was agog over 
a baby polar bear in the zoo, named 
Brumas. But God was not in His Heaven, 
and all was not right with the world as it 
had been in Queen Victoria’s time. The 
modern Briton, in fact, was becoming 
inured to a world of uncertainty where 
anything could happen and frequently 
did. But for all Britons there was one 
constellation that showed undimmed in 
the firmament, and that was the Royal 
Family. The monarchy, actually unpopu- 
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Mary: From Victorian Princess ... 
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lar during the sure-minded Victorian age, 
had increasingly attracted popular confi- 
dence and affection as Britain seemed to 
lose something of faith in itself. 

No star in the royal firmament shone 
more steadfastly than Queen Mother 
Mary. In a day when virtue hardly 
seemed to pay she symbolized all the 
virtues that once had*made Britain great. 
Now she was ready to celebrate her 83rd 
birthday, May 26 with a unique triumph: 
Her hand-made carpet was on a highly 
successful tour of the United States and 
Canada and would eventually be sold for 
a large sum of dollars. To Britons and 
Americans alike, the life led by an old 
lady demonstrated that virtue could pay. 


Queenly Queen 


No one has ever heard Queen Mary 
weeping. Photographs occasionally show 
her smiling—a rather shy, inadvertent 
smile. But nearly always the features are 
set in a stern but kind mask, reflecting an 
inner discipline by which private life has 
always been sacrificed where necessary 
for public personality. 

Queen Mary has never tasted a 
cocktail, never flown in a plane, never 
used a typewriter, never looked at tele- 
vision, never been late for a meal or an 
engagement, and never mentioned the 
name of the Duchess of Windsor. This 
majestic indifference to what is some- 
times called progress is symbolized by 
the Queen’s clothes. She does not patron- 
ize fashionable couturiers like Norman 
Hartnell, who makes Queen Elizabeth’s 
dresses. Her obscure dressmakers and 
milliners come to Marlborough House to 
supply the plain gowns, the coats with fur 
collars—and the hats. Winter and summer 
the Queen wears the long Victorian 
“combination” underclothes. 

Queen Mary has thus become a 
veritable landmark in British public life, 
as solid and unchanging as the 240-year- 
old red-brick pile of her Wren residence, 
Marlborough House, between the Mall 
and Pall Mall. 

Natural Dignity: “I remember,” 
wrote an officer in the Brigade of Guards, 
“when King George V and Queen Mary 
appeared at a peace celebration just 
after the first world war. The crowd 
flooded in around the stand and threat- 
ened to knock it down. The police were 
helpless and the King made several futile 
gestures. Then Mary pulled herself up to 
full height, put on a slight disapproving 
half-smile half-frown and raised her hand 
as if patting down a group of children. It 
worked like magic. Suddenly ashamed of 
its bad manners, the mob quieted down, 
sang “God Save the King,’ and allowed 


the royal party to exit through their 
midst. It was a most extraordinary 
exhibition of tremendous natural dignity.” 
Such regal bearing, such genuine 
queenliness is now as much a part of 
Queen Mary as her hats. But it was 
developed the hard way. Even now the 
Queen blushes easily and refuses to make 
public addresses. The only time she has 
ever spoken over the radio was a 23-word 
greeting when she launched the liner 
Queen Mary in 1934. Edward VII, 
bumptious, good natured, and vital, both 
as Prince of Wales and as King, had 
completely overshadowed his compara- 
tively colorless son and young Mary. 
When George V and Mary succeeded to 
the throne in 1911, they were virtually 
unknown to the public, and the public 
knew virtually nothing of them. 
Members of the household were rather 
apprehensive about what sort of people 
the new King and Queen might be. In 
society there was a great deal of pertur- 
bation over an expected post-Edwardian 
housecleaning. The King and Queen 
were regarded as colorless Victorian 
throwbacks, determined to do their duty, 
likely to frown on anything human, and 
entirely absorbed in their own family. 
The first world war made George and 
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Mary serious and respected public char- 
acters. But it was in the giddy postwar 
period that the King and Queen achieved 
real popularity—perhaps they seemed 
such solemn counterweights to the disin- 
tegration of the old society and the old 
values. Mary had vowed that no one to 
whom even a breath of scandal was at- 
tached would be tolerated in the house- 
hold. Divorced Guards officers usually 
went into exile in the Long Island horsy 
set or in the staff college, depending on 
their inclinations and capacities. 


During the days following the death of 
King George and through the abdication 
crisis, Mary again demonstrated to Brit- 
ain how a queen behaves. The veteran 
court reporter, Louis Wulff, in his new 
book, “Her Majesty Queen Mary” (Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., London, 
12s 6d), writes on her son King Edward 
VIII's abdication: “It can be said now 
that, with her deep sense of duty, Queen 
Mary was at a loss to understand how 
there could be any hesitation in the 
mind of anyone, above all in the mind 


of the man who held the highest duties 
of all, when a question arose between 
duty and personal inclination, however 
strong.” 

Palace Etiquette: Today Mary lives 
like a queen among the splendid rem- 
nants of a dying grandeur in Marlborough 
House. Forty-seven soft-voiced servants 
tiptoe through the icy, ornate rooms, over 
carpets of deep crimson pile, beneath 
ceilings frescoed with gold and chande- 
liers massive with cut crystal, past price- 
less tapestries and paintings, around 








cannot say how pleased I am. She is really a very dear, 
good, sensible girl and very wise and so distinguée.” So re- 
marked Queen Victoria after the marriage of the Duke of York 
and Princess Mary. The old queen had originally engaged 
Mary to George's elder brother, the Duke of Clarence. He 
died of influenza five weeks before the wedding; and after 
a decent interval Mary became the fiancée of his brother. 
Nonetheless, the royal marriage blossomed into an ideal 
Victorian match with the six children (shown above)—Mary 
(The Princess Royal), Henry (Duke of Gloucester), George 
(the late Duke of Kent), baby John (died in 1919), Edward 
(Duke of Windsor), Albert (George VI). 
“Bertie,” the present King, has always been Queen Mary’s 
favorite child. She has a deep affection for Princess Elizabeth, 
and the two frequently correspond. She followed Elizabeth’s 
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first confinement with constant concern and sat for the memo- 
rable picture above during the christening of Prince Charles. 
Queen Mary is reported showing great interest in the pros- 
pect of Elizabeth’s expected second baby, and the news that 
the Princess recently went swimming or Malta troubled her. 
Edward, now Duke of Windsor, was perhaps her great- 
est trial. Queen Mary does not talk much about him. The 
closest she has come even to mentioning the Duchess was 
when an old friend was leaving for the South of France. 
Queen Mary cautioned: “Now, don’t visit that villa” (the 
Windsors’). The Duke is very fond of “Mama” and always 
visits her when in Britain (see above). But he knows better 
than to speak of the Duchess. Queen Mary never inquires. 
Once he left the former Mrs. Simpson fretting in his car out- 
side Marlborough House while he chatted with his mother. 
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period furniture, the precise history of 
each piece of which is known to its 
majestic mistress. 

A page is on constant duty, outside the 
door of Queen Mary’s apartments, to 
answer every ring of her bell. She will not 
use the telephone. It is, she feels, “not for 
royalty.” Instead she writes notes in her 
own hand even to her relatives. There 
are servants for cleaning shoes, for 
packing boxes. When Mary goes to 
Sandringham, the royal estate in Norfolk, 
she takes eleven servants with her, in 


addition to the many in residence there. 
When she visits Buckingham Palace, a 
few hundred yards down the Mall, she is 
accompanied by three personal aides. 
Even from her nine grandchildren, 
Queen Mary commands the respect due 
her station. Neither Princess Elizabeth 
nor Princess Margaret must forget to 
curtsy, or fail to escort “Grandmother” to 
her car after a visit. The old Queen gives 
advice freely and firmly. She dislikes 
reports of Princess Margaret's nighttime 
social activities. She expressed horror 
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when she heard that Margaret had 
danced the cancan at a party in the 
home of American Ambassador Lewis W. 
Douglas. But she takes no_ notice 
of newspaper stories about Margaret’s 
“romances.” 

She received the news of the marriage 
of the Marquess of Milford Haven to an 
American divorcée in stony silence. Like 
the -Duchess of Windsor, Milford 
Haven’s lady will never be received at 
Marlborough House. Furthermore, the 
new Countess of Harewood is rarely 





HE burdens of state have never rested lightly on Queen 

Mary. She began her queenly career, not only with the 
traditional Coronation in London, but also with British im- 
perialism’s greatest show, the magnificient Durbar in New 
Delhi in 1911 when she officiated as Empress of India. By 1935 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the reign of George V 
and Mary brought forth an outpouring of popular affection 
probably unparalleled in history (see top row pictures). 

Two wars bore heavily on Queen Mary. During the first 
world war she undertook a massive amount of work—commit- 
tees, collecting funds, and inspecting. hospitals, and the early 
women’s units, such as the one shown above. During the last 
war she again took up arduous inspections—this time includ- 
ing anti-aircraft units of mixed sexes (lower right). 

The Queen still takes a minute interest in the affairs of 
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state. During the 1947 fuel crisis, when the King, Queen, and 
Princesses were absent on their South African tour, she made 
a point of receiving Prime Minister Attlee every week. If 
Queen Mary receives a letter with a complaint that she thinks 
is worth investigating, she sends a note to whatever official 
department is involved. These she follows up with care. 

Queen Mary has a remarkable memory for faces, com- 
bined with an extraordinarily quick eye and an uncanny 
knowledge of detail connected with ceremonial, dress, 
etc. Once at a “decoration levee” at “Buckhouse” she re- 
marked to the Colonel of the Irish Guards that a certain 
captain ought to get a tailor who didn’t sew his buttons on 
upside down. To the average eye, Irish Guards’ officers’—but- 
tons (on service dress very small and of unpolished bronze) 
could be sewn on at any angle without being noticed. 
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there. Queen Mary was not pleased with 
her grandson's choice of Viennese-born 
Marion Stein, although she has no per- 
sonal dislike for the young lady, and 
indeed counseled the King to permit 
the marriage. 

Queen Mary emerged with her dignity 
intact from a severe test one day in 1939. 
Her big old Daimler limousine was struck 
by a heavily loaded truck and turned 
over. The Queen climbed through the 
shattered windows with the aid of two 
ladders and calmly announced: “I’m go- 
ing to have a cup of tea, and that’s all I 
want.” Actually, her eye had been 
injured, and she was black and blue from 
head to foot. 

City Girl: One day when Queen 
Mary was visiting the London Hospital in 
the poor East End—one of her charities 
—an old Cockney in cap and muffler 
shouted to her: “Well done, old gal! 
Stick it!” 

It was a greeting from one Londoner to 
another. The Queen was born exactly at 
midnight on May 26, 1867, in the same 
room (the Kensington Palace nursery) 
where Queen Victoria had been born. 
Except for two interludes, Mary has lived 
all her life in or near London. When she 
was a teen-age girl, her parents, the 
high-spirited but improvident Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, took the family to Italy 
where they hoped for cheaper living. 
And during the last war the Queen was 
forced, like so many of her subjects, to 
evacuate London. She went to pleasant 
exile in a suite of rooms in the Duke of 
Beaufort’s house at Badminton. But the 
Queen had never learned to ride or hunt, 
and she cared nothing for sports (except 
sometimes watching tennis). So it was at 
Badminton that she had the time to begin 
work on her now-famous rug. 

At the end of the war she hurried back 
to Marlborough House before the 
beaverboard on the shattered windows 
could even be replaced and while the 
staff was still clad in blue-dyed battle 
dress. Then she plunged once again 
into the type of activities which she 
likes the best—theaters, concerts, art 
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Those hats: Mary went from Edwardian boaters and flower pots 


galleries, and antique and jewelry shops. 

Queen Mary always insists on a box 
when she goes to the theater, although 
this is frequently a poor vantage point in 
British houses. She is fond of such musical 
perennials as “White Horse Inn.” Some- 
times her engagement book has included 
a play banned from general public exhi- 
bition. Some years ago, after seeing a 
drama about a young prostitute, she was 
told it had been banned. Queen Mary 
snorted: “Stuff and nonsense,” and the 
necessary license was soon granted. Last 
week the Queen went to a performance 
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One Million Stitches: Queen Mary 
has long been an expert at needle- 
work, especially gros point. The 
picture above shows her working 
in her garden, During her wartime 
exile from London, in the country, 
the Queen labored as long as six 
hours a day on twelve large, sep- 
arate panels of gros point, One 
million stitches and eight years of 
work went into the panels until 
they finally emerged as a pearl- 
gray and beige carpet, 10 feet 2 
inches by 6 feet 914 inches, with a 
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\eome 


. to the distincitive tufted toques that are her trademark today 


of Eder Phillpotts’ss “The Orange 
Orchard.” One member of the company 
later told her he was 78. Mary remarked: 
“That’s nothing. I’m 83.” 
Indefatigable Collector: But the 
Queen’s real hobby is collecting, and she 
is probably the most indefatigable col- 
lector in all Britain. Marlborough House 
is jammed with priceless antique furni- 
ture and objets d’art. Her own jewel box 
is choked with diamonds, pearls, and 
emeralds. One diamond stomacher is the 
size of a man’s fist; a five-string rope of 
pearls has 150 huge pearls in the outer 





British Information 
formal flower pattern in pastel 
shades. The panels bear Queen 
Mary’s signature in black and the 
date. It was the Queen’s own idea 
to contribute the carpet to aid Brit- 
ain’s economic recovery. It was sent 
to the United States in March and 
is now being exhibited in Ameri- 
can and Canadian cities, where rec- 
ord crowds have jammed museums 
to see it. About mid-June it will 
be auctioned off with the proviso 
that the purchasers must donate it 
to a museum or similar institution. 
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strand. The Queen loves to wear these 
jewels on state occasions. 

Queen Mary is scrupulous about 
paying the bills she runs up in her expe- 
ditions to shops and galleries. If a bill 
doesn’t come in the day after she has 
made a purchase, she asks about it. She 
also wants the price to be clearly dis- 
played on whatever she is looking at. One 
court jeweler admits to staying up half 
the night to mark his valuables with huge 
labels, in anticipation of her arrival the 
next day. 

Her visits to jewel or antique shops 
last for hours. “We’re always worn out,” 
said one exhausted merchant, after a 
royal visit. Queen Mary wants to see 
everything. She will peer carefully 
through her lorgnette or poke at covered 
counters with her parasol. “Well, what’s 
under here?” she will ask. Everything 
comes out. 

The last time she visited the British 
Industries Fair, one of her favorite annual 
tours, she announced at the end of the 
day that she would have to come back 
again. “The Queen [Elizabeth] would 
stop and talk so much,” she complained. 
“I couldn't see nearly everything.” 

Advice From Servants: “You should 
always be kinder, more considerate, and 
better mannered to servants than to 
your equals.” 

Queen Mary probably originated this 
late-Victorian attitude. At any rate, the 
Queen still devotes much time and 
money to the comfort and needs of the 
Marlborough House “staff’—mostly old- 
timers. From the veterans she_ takes 
advice and sometimes orders. One old 
chauffeur, during the Coronation of 
George VI and Elizabeth, used to veto 
outings when he thought the crowds 
were too great. “Oh, dear,” Queen Mary 
would say, “I did want to get out today.” 

Day’s Work: Queen Mary’s day, 
begins at 7:15, and from that moment 
she is never idle until she retires, usually 
at 10:45. Fully dressed and coifed in the 
style which she has not changed for 
many years (she makes up her face her- 
self, expertly), she eats breakfast-in her 
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private dining room and is in her boudoir 
by 9. Fifteen minutes later she summons 
one of her three “Women of the Bed- 
chamber” (she prefers this old title to the 
newer “Lady in Waiting”). Then she 
deals with her mail, briskly and tersely. 
The only letters she doesn’t answer are 
from cranks and professional beggars. She 
can spot both types instantly. 

At noon Queen Mary has The London 
Times read to her aloud for an hour or 


more. As she listens, occasionally com- - 


menting on news items, she works on the 
gros point embroidery now familiar to 
Americans through the exhibition of her 
carpet. Luncheon is at 1:15—a very 
simple meal. Until recently, Mary’s after- 
noon almost always was devoted to one 
of her beloved excursions around London. 

She never misses tea, and when she 
“takes” it away from Marlborough House, 
a chauffeur precedes her to the chosen 
spot, bearing a package of the special 
China tea she always drinks. Before 
dinner the Queen again is read to by one 
of her Women of the Bedchamber—fre- 
quently from recent memoirs or biog- 
raphies. Winston Churchill’s second 
world-war series is a current favorite. She 
always dresses for dinner, whether there 
are guests or not. 

Queen Mary eats very little and wastes 
no time about it. Members of the house- 
hold with whom she lunches or dines 
have been known to fill up beforehand in 
their rooms, for the Queen expects them 
to finish when she does. Mary dislikes 
soup and never touches butter. Her pet 
dish is cold roast beef and hard-boiled 
eggs served together. She never touches 
spirits. Sometimes, however, she has a 
pint of sparkling Moselle for dinner. 
Afterward, she smokes one cigarette. 

Permanent Parasol: The Queen 
still stands as erectly today as she did 40 
years ago. Even when she “rests,” she sits 
bolt upright. But a prolonged attack of 
sciatica last winter weakened and tired 
her. She has had to curtail some of her 
exhausting activities, and she now uses 
a wheel chair in the privacy of 
her apartments. 

She did, however, manage to spend an 
hour and a half in the gardens and “ideal 
homes” of one exhibition at Olympia late 
in March. On April 7 she drove about 
Kew Gardens for her annual look at the 
camellias, the forsythia, and the giant 
magnolia. (Queen Mary loves gardening 
but has an intense dislike of ivy.) Usually 
she walks endlessly on her Kew visits, but 
this time the gates were opened for her 
familiar, 25-year-old Daimler limousine, 
which has spare instruments in the back 
seat so she can check on the chauffeur’s 
driving. However, intimates say Queen 
Mary, despite her present discomfort in 
walking, is determined never to substi- 
tute a cane for her inevitable parasol 
or umbrella. 

No Briton would ever expect her to. 
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BRITAIN: 


Small Budget Comfort 


A chilly drizzle fell on several dozen 
Londoners who stood morosely behind 
rain-coated bobbies in Downing Street 
on the afternoon of April 18. Just before 
Big Ben struck 3, the door of No. 11 
swung open. A tall bareheaded man 
emerged stiffly and briskly. In one white- 
gloved hand he carried the battered old 
budget box of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

“Is it a good budget, Sir Stafford?” 
someone called tremulously. Sir Stafford 
Cripps smiled mirthlessly and held up 
two fingers in a Churchillian. ““V” sign. 

For a dreary two hours and nineteen 
minutes, Britain’s austere economic over- 
lord delivered about the most barren 
budget in parliamentary memory. Jug- 
gling $10,914,000,000 in government 
revenue against over-all expenses, he 
arrived at a $20,000,000 deficit. He ap- 
peared to please nobody save himself as 
he outlined the prospects: 

PA one-sixth reduction of the income tax 
in lower brackets, to give a maximum 
benefit of 60 cents weekly or $31 
annually. Total relief: $230,000,000 (see 
chart). 

PA 10%-cent rise in the gasoline tax to 42 
cents per gallon and a “purchase” (sales) 
tax of 33% per cent on all commercial 
vehicles; a reduction in the purchase tax 
on automobiles selling for more than 
$2,800, from 66% to 33% per cent. 
POne-tenth stronger beer at the same 


INCOME TAXES: 
U. S. vs. BRITISH 





price. It will now be half the prewar 
strength. 

PA slight increase in the number of new 
houses, to 200,000 annually. 

The Opposition cautiously focused its 
fire on the tremendous government ex- 
penses. It also accused the government 
of attempting to “featherbed” the nation- 
alized railways by boosting the price of 
road haulage. The tenative Tory strategy 
was to try to force a vote on the new 
truck tax and another on the higher 
gasoline levy. The Labor government, at 
the moment mustering a percarious over- 
all majority of six, would have to accept 
such issues as matters of confidence, on 
which defeat would mean its overthrow. 


Significance -- 

Even Cripps’s harshest critics had to 
admit that this was no political budget. 
With the exception of the slight income- 
tax reduction, mainly designed as an 
incentive to overtime work, he gave 
nothing to Labor’s supporters or to the 
“floating” vote. He refused to reduce the 
purchase tax on ordinary necessities, to 
cut beer or cigarette taxes, to increase 
“family allowances” (baby bonuses of 70 
cents weekly for each child after a fam- 
ily’s first), or to levy new profits or inheri- 
tance taxes. The prospect was continued 
trouble from labor unions which have 
been demanding higher wages. 

Another ominous portent was the con- 
tinuous high rate of state spending and 
the staggering rate of taxation, which 
now has climbed to 43.5 per cent of the 
national income. David Eccles, the Tories’ 
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Getting C to love O, and separate from H, 
without upsetting any of the others . . . is one 
of the most romantic—and important—jobs 
in the world today. The matchmaker, referee 
and policeman is the research chemist. 

The letters are symbols for some chemical 
elements. Add, subtract, or assemble atoms in 
a certain order ...Theresult may be a terrible 
bomb. Or perhaps a substitute for something 
formerly found only in animals or plants— 
improving the welfare of millions! 

Today chemists, rather than diplomats, are 
custodians of peace, progress, and the future. 
And research tries to bring about the desired 
reactions, sometimes with no success for years. 
Persistent experiment, ingenuity and patience 
are often the price of each accomplishment. 

In the GA Central Research Laboratory at 
Easton, Pa., a staff of more than 300 people are 
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engaged in research on dyestuffs, detergents, 
acetylene derivatives, textile auxiliaries. ..and 
in other fields. Almost 6% of the company’s 
gross sales are spent to maintain its research 
program. ..as the best insurance for the future. 


Generar Aniline is a major producer of 
high quality dyestuffs, with plants at Grasselli, 
N. J., and Rensselaer, N. Y...sold through 
General Dyestuff Corporation, NYC ...The 
Ansco division at Binghamton, N. Y. is the 
oldest US manufacturer of photographic film, 
paper, and cameras...Ozalid, at Johnson City, 
N. Y. makes facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized paper... Antara Products, in 
New York City, develops new product uses. 

A vital industry in our national economy, 
General Aniline is a good company to work 
for and with, worth knowing and watching. 
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Twenty-four hours before factory payday, another check-writing machine was 
needed fast. At 10 a.m. plant manager ordered one from supplier 400 miles away. 
He specified Air Express, the service regularly used to keep production rolling. 
26-lb. carton delivered same day at 2 P.M.—in time! Shipping cost only $3.19! 





$3.19 was total cost—and included You get round-the-clock service with 
door-to-door service! Air Express is the Air Express. Shipments go on all flights 
most convenient way for you to ship or of the Scheduled Airlines. Air Express is 
receive—in addition to being the world’s service you can count on to keep your 
fastest transportation method. business rolling in high gear. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 
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most perceptive financial expert, warned: 
“Taking a ten-year view of the finance 
of the sprouting welfare state, it is just 
about as insecure as it could be. We 
know that competition is coming from 
Germany and Japan which will squeeze 
out our easy profits. The world boom will 
subside. Part of this overgrown structure 
of the welfare state will have to go, and 
we shall be fortunate if the collapse is 
confined only to the top story ...” 


AFRICA: 


Reunion in Bechuanaland 


Truck headlights gleamed through the 
starry African blackness soon after mid- 
night April 16. Ruth Khama, the 25-year- 
old ex-London typist who is now “white 
queen” of the Bamangwatos, dashed out 
of her bungalow near Serowe, the tribe’s 
mud-hut capital in Bechuanaland. “It’s 
him! It’s him!” she cried. 

Although expecting a baby early this 
summer, the girl ran stumbling one- 
quarter of a mile through thorn bushes, 
ripping her blue flowered dress. When 
she reached the truck, she collapsed 
into the arms of her 28-year-old husband, 
Seretse Khama, the British-banished 
chief-designate of the Bamangwatos, 
who was covered with red dust from 
seven hours of driving over bush tracks 
from Lobatsi, outside tribal territory. 

Throughout a five-day visit home last 
week, Seretse was hard put to obey his 
promise to the British to avoid political 
activity. Everywhere tribesmen shouted 
their traditional welcome, “Pula, Pula” 
(Rain, Rain). Dancing, weeping tribes- 
women touched his wife’s feet and the 
hem of her dress. 
>From faraway in the Caribbean, Ca- 
lypso singers chanted their sympathy 
with Seretse. Sample stanza: 


We hear loud talk of democracy, 
But what is the position of Seretse? 

He pinned his faith on the Socialist state, 
Only to be told he must abdicate. 


GERMANY: 


Deutschland Uber Alles 


Overhead in the Titania Palast in 
West Berlin last week floated the flags of 
all the German Lénder. The Soviet-zone 
banners were fringed with funereal 
black. Konrad Adenauer, visiting the his- 
toric German capital for the first time as 
West German chancellor, was preaching 
his gospel of the integration of a free and 
if possible united Germany into a united 
Western Europe and pleading with the 
Western Allies to let Germany really be 
free. Then he concluded: “If you now, 
ladies and gentlemen, please join in sing- 
ing the third stanza of Deutschlandlied, 
it shall be a holy oath that we want to be 
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a united nation, a free nation, and a 
peaceful nation.” 

Adenauer’s 2,000 listeners sang with 
gusto the words which August Heinrich 
Hoffmann had written in 1841: 


Unity and right and freedom are the 
German Fatherland, 

For this let us all strive fraternally with 
heart and hand. 

Unity and right and freedom are the 
pledge of happiness, 

Bloom in the splendor of this happiness, 
German Fatherland. 


Even as the ex-national anthem was 
being sung officially for the first time 
since the war, a harsh rumble of discord 
reverberated. Several Berlin Socialist 
leaders stalked off the Titania Palast 





European 


Adenauer in Berlin: “Bad taste”? 


rostrum. The Western commandants 
pointedly refused to join the audience in 
rising. The British commander, Maj. Gen. 
Geoffrey K. Bourne, accused Adenauer of 
“very bad taste,” even though the anthem 
is not officially banned. 

Criticism Confounded: But Aden- 
auer could plead that it was to be anti- 
militaristic that he ostentatiously skipped 
over the anthem’s first stanza with the 
haunting words “Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles” (Germany, Germany 
above all) and called instead for the 
Nazi-outlawed third stanza. This stanza’s 
plea for unity, right, and freedom echoed 
what the Western Allies were supposed 
to want Western Germany to stand for. 
Likewise, Adenauer’s criticism of the 
Western Allies in Berlin in full view of 
Communist propagandists was calculated 
to prove that he could do so with impu- 
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Dallas, Texas, owes its spectacular growth to the “big ‘D’ do-how’’ of its citizenry. 
From a cedar bough trading post in 1841, Texas gumption has molded a metropolis 
that sparkles with feminine beauty and cosmopolitan glitter, and hums with com- 
merce. Hub of the Southwest's richest agricultural area; headquarters for banking, 
railway and oil interests; and a wholesale and manufacturing center, the ‘City of 
Diversification’ is equally proud of its cultural achievements. Civic-wise a $40,000,000 


Master Plan is expanding a skyline made possible by 1,241 elevators — of which 
759 are by Otis. 








AT HOME OFF THE RANGE 


A sign of home welcomes cattlemen 

to the Herring Hotel in Amarillo, Texas. 
Cattle brands, from ranches of 
100,000 to 1,000,000 acres, decorate 
the interiors of the new Otis elevators. 


3 TIMES FASTER 


Otis builds power-operated freight elevator 
doors and gates that open simultaneously — 
electrically! Three times faster than manual 
operation. They speed freight schedules. 
Save energy. And they’re available for 
modernized installations as well as new. 


NO BIG REPAIR 


BILLS 


We can tell you exactly what it'll cost 

you — at a flat monthly service charge — 

to increase the life expectancy of your Otis 
elevators by more than 50% with 

Otis maintenance. 263 offices are 

ready to handle maintenance — anywhere. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


All Fires Are Extinguishable 


GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 
“strictly preventable”, “partly 
preventable’”’ and “‘cause un- 
known” FIRES all in the one 
class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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2000 modern rooms 
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nity while East German politicians could 
criticize Russia only at their peril. 

On his return to Bonn, Adenauer was 
confronted with what he considered the 
greatest challenge to date. The Allied 
High Commission “provisionally” vetoed 
Bonn’s new income-tax cuts, which would 
have slashed middle- and upper-bracket 
levies by between one-sixth and one- 
third. 

“Thank God the Occupation Statute 
is not meant for eternity,” Adenauer 
snapped in reply to the veto. A Bonn 
spokesman complained: “The Soviet- 
zone press describes us as the Bonn 
Marionette Republic and that is what 
[the Western Allies] are making us.” 


CRIME: 


Slaughter of the Innocents 


A dying 3-year-old boy named Alain 
Lavenue, whimpering out a last farewell 
from a small white crib in Bretonneau 
Hospital in Paris, last week made even 
calloused policemen and doctors weep. 
Throughout France, newspaper head- 
lines blazoned: DEATH CHILD MARTYR. 
Editorials inveighed against the series of 
heinous crimes perpetrated on children 
by their own parents. 

Alain’s father, Jacques, a 23-year-old 
electrician, had violently thrashed the 
youngster for wetting the bed. His 
skull was fractured and his body a 
bloody pulp. Alain’s 28-year-old mother, 
Lucienne, didn’t try to interfere. After 
Alain lay motionless under the whip, the 
father called a doctor and explained that 
the child had fallen downstairs. The 
doctor’s examination led to the arrest of 
the parents, who received word of Alain’s 
death in their jail cells with vacant-eyed 
indifference. 

French commentators, reciting twelve 
glaring cases of brutality to children so 
far this year, blamed magistrates for laxly 
applying present laws. They pointed out 
that the heaviest sentence was two years, 
for a father who bashed in the heads of 
two small babies, instead of the legal 
maximum of life at hard labor. A father 
who burned his 4-year-old daughter’s 
hands with flatirons got only eight 
months. A father who stuffed his 2-year- 
old son’s mouth with pepper, gagged 
him, and beat him severely got a 
one-month suspended sentence. 

The newspaper Combat demanded the 
death penalty for parents murdering 
their children and offered to investigate 
all tips about mistreatment. Franc-Tireur 
proposed a mass funeral for Alain, 
with all Paris children attending. 


Loser by 200 Noses 


Never one to cut off his own nose to 
spite his face, Visa Manjaria, ringleader 
of a gang of dacoits (murderous robbers), 


International 
No Place Like Brooklyn: Ig- 
noring the Statue of Liberty in 
a model of New York City at the 
American Fair in Osaka, Japan, 
Cpl. Henry Masone of Brooklyn 
points out his home to buddies. 


sliced off the noses of 200 other Indians 
as homage offerings to a Hindu goddess. 
Terrorizing the mountainous peninsula of 
Kathiawar, his gang also raided 30 vil- 
lages and murdered 20 persons. Last 
week Manjaria stuck his nose into other 
people's business once too often. As he 
was about to loot a government treasury 
near the gold- and silver-embroidering 
town of Junagarh at the foot of the sacred 
Girnar Mountain, he was caught in a 


‘police trap and shot dead. 


CHINA: 


Hainan Debacle 


The Chinese Communists last week 
latched onto “The Tail of the Dragon,” as 
the Belgium-sized tropical island of Hai- 
nan (literally, “South of the Sea”) is 
nicknamed, and hung on despite the 
Nationalist garrison’s writhing to shake 
them off. Even as the Nationalist capital 
at Hoihow was celebrating propaganda 
“victories” with firecrackers, it was being 
evacuated and its airfield was being 
abandoned to the one-eyed Red Gen. 
Lin Piao’s People’s Fourth Field Army. 
This week, the Nationalists ordered the 
entire primitive but iron-rich island evac- 
uated, thus leaving them only the final 
stronghold of Formosa. 


Newsweek, May 1, 1950 
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Plymouth’s “individual-order” assembly line— practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


“Look, Pop—that one’s ours!” 


You could do exactly what this family 
is doing if you visited one of the 
Plymouth automobile plants — watch 
your car being built, part by part, just 
as you ordered it at your dealer’s. 


Building cars to individual selec- 
tion —thousands a day —had been 
thought impossible. Counting body 
styles, colors, upholstering, trim and 
accessories, some 3000 different 
Plymouths can be made! Yet practi- 
cal imagination found a way to do it! 


Actually, it isn’t necessary to build 
every car “to order.” Plymouth dealers 
know from experience what buyers 
want. In most cases they are able to 
save you time by ordering ahead a 
selection for you to choose from. But 


PRACTICAL 


no matter when the order arrives, your 
car has its own individuality from the 
moment we start it. 


The body plant builds a car body 
for you. Parts bearing your number 
arrive at the assembly lines precisely 
when needed. The right-colored fen- 
ders meet the right body. A split-second 
timetable brings up seats, upholstered 
as you want them — trim and accesso- 
ries — all the individual touches that 
make your car yours. 


This unique “individualistic” car 
building is another example of how 
practical imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation helps give car owners 
extra satisfaction and extra values. 
You'll find many other results of this 


imagination when you experience the 
great values in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 

5 / 





Just what you wanted! You're proud to take de- 
livery on your brand-new Plymouth because it has 
been built to suit you! “Style, color harmony, trim, 
accessories . . . they're all fitted to your taste — 
fill your order! 


Yhtidldor wis ne ons or ex wwe CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST DAMS get Gargoyle protection 
for their giant hydraulic-turbine-driven generators. In 
Westinghouse generator shown, rotating parts— with com- 
bined weight and thrust of 250 tons—float on thin films 
of a famous Gargoyle oil. Socony-Vacuum lubricates more 
turbines of 5,000 KW and over than any other oil company! 


NEW CONTINUOUS MINING MACHINE—a mighty 
mechanical marvel—rips into a seam of coal, passes it back 
and loads it for haul-away at the amazing rate of two tons 
per minute! Protecting the ripper-head gears, hydraulic 
mechanisms, bearings, motors and other moving parts 








HIGH-SPEED PRESS—one of 24 giants which spin out 
a million magazines a day in McCall’s Dayton plant! 
Goss press shown gets Gargoyle protection for high-speed 
gears, bearings, other critical parts. From giant press to 
midget motor ... more machines of all kinds are lubricated 
by Socony-Vacuum than by any other oil company! 
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posed a difficult lubrication problem. Working with the : 


builder—Joy Manufacturing Company—Socony-Vacuum 
furnished the right lubricant for every part. . . successfully 
solved this problem. Socony-Vacuum has more lubrication 
engineers serving industry than any other oil company! 
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World’s Greatest 
Lubrication Knowledge and 
Engineering Service 


The machines pictured here are unique in their 
respective fields ...each the biggest of its kind 
.. . each the costliest to build . . . each presenting 
complex lubrication problems. And, in each instance, 
Socony-Vacuum was entrusted with the Correct 
Lubrication of the entire project. 


The same lubrication knowledge which has so 
successfully met the requirements of these ‘‘million- 
dollar babies” is available for your plant. Just call 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 





WORLD’S BIGGEST TELESCOPE — a million pounds 
of steel atop Mt. Palomar, California—floats on a film 
of oil five thousandths of an inch thick . . . swings so 
friction-free you can move it with your finger! It took 
plenty of experience to develop such an oil. . . and 
Socony-Vacuum has 84 years’ experience! 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


Million-Dollar Babies 




















WORLD’S BIGGEST TESTING MACHINE — can 
apply a force of 5,000,000 Ibs.! Working parts of this 
super hydraulic press are protected by a proved Gargoyle 
oil selected by the builder—Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
More machine builders recommend Socony-Vacuum 
than any other oil company! 
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Miracle Oven, bakes perfectly in any 


N od rack position. Biscuits on top and bot- 
0 0 TO yo u r Pa u re 5 0 mM tomrack, bake perfectly at same time. 


Meet the NEW Cooking “CHAMPION”. . . this Wonderful 
Westinghouse SPEED-ELECTRIC Range 








It turns amateurs into experts! Into the The broiler is waist-high. And full-width 

“Cuampton”™ has been built real, honest-to- so that the outer edges of meat are broiled 

goodness performance that makes all the dif- to the same perfection as the center. The 

ference between cooking success and failure. broiling is smokeless, too. io Surface, — _ og units, 
On the top of the Range, are 4 famous Besides all this, the CHAMPION has Tel-A- Coeoe waite 5 Send prong — 

Speedy Corox® units, each with 5 different Glance Surface Controls, that signal which 

heats so perfectly controlled you get exactly unit and heat are turned on... Single Dial 

the same results day after day. Vegetables Ov = Control oes automate outlet for plug- 

cook with very little water. A double boiler in appliances . . .3 aluminum storage drawers 


. big 40-inch top for extra work surface 


is never needed. Frying is done at one setting. 
and many, many more features. 


The “Miracle Oven” is the biggest news 
85 See the new cooking “CHampion” and 

other great Westinghouse SpeEp-ELectric 

Ranges at your retailer's today. Prices 

start at $149.95, 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION New Rancho Range, with tuck-away 

in the CHAMPION is completely automatic, APPLIANCE DIVISION ¢ MANSFIELD, OHIO space. Full-size Range, with four 

famous Corox Surface Units. 


of all. Here again the heat is so balanced, so 
exact, so even in flow that you can bake in 
any rack position. The oven is giant size, too. 





And with the Electric Timer, oven cooking 


See T-V’s Top Dramatic Show .. .“STUDIO ONE”. . . Every Week 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS estinghouse 
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Mixer Waste- Iron Tank Laundromat Dryer Exhaust Coffee 
Away Cleaner Fan Maker 
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BRAZIL: 


Coy Candidates 


The political situation in Brazil has 
been in a state of such utter confusion 
that some harassed politicians have sug- 
gested calling off the Presidential elec- 
tion scheduled for October. President 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra rejected this idea. 
So the campaign went on. Developments 
last week did nothing to clear up the 
confusion of parties and leaders. 

At the center of the whole mess is 
former dictator-President Getulio Vargas, 
who has made a strong comeback since 
he was thrown out in 1945. With his 
own Labor Party and a large popular 
following behind him, he is a nightmare 
to the two major parties—the administra- 
tion Social Democratic Party (PSD) and 
the opposition National Democratic 
Union (UDN). They are also afraid 
of another popular demagogue, Gov. 
Adhemar de Barros of Sao Paulo. Either 
he or Vargas alone would be hard to 
beat. In combination, they would be 
practically unbeatable. 

The PSD and UDN differ little in 
principle, so a coalition between them 
would be the obvious answer to the 
Vargas-de Barros threat. But all attempts 
to organize one have broken down. Last 
week the UDN nominated its own candi- 
date, Brigadier Eduardo Gomes, who 
ran against Dutra in 1945. Rival factions 
within the PSD were still bickering with 
each other, and the party was still 
undecided about its candidate. 

In the other camp, de Barros was 
eliminated as a possible candidate on 
April 3. Cabinet ministers and state gov- 
ernors must resign six months before an 
election in which they intend to be can- 
didates, and de Barros let the deadline 
pass. He said he would support Vargas. 

On April 18 the Rio de Janeiro section 
ot the Labor Party called on Vargas to 
“sacrifice your deserved rest” and accept 
its nomination. But Vargas was still coy. 
“I am with you and will fight for victory,” 
he told them. Then he added that they 
would be able to find another man “who 
can give the people of Brazil what they 
want.” The “people of Brazil” were left 
to wonder whether Vargas’s “fight for 
victory” would be in behalf of himself 
or of another candidate. 

One thing seemed certain: Vargas and 
de Barros would be in the same camp. 


HAITI: 


Operation Eradication 


The little Caribbean island republic of 
Haiti is representative of many “undevel- 
oped” areas of the world. It is overpopu- 
lated and has a high birth rate. It is 
estimated that less than 8 per cent of its 


Newsweek, May 1, 1950 
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people are literate, and their standard of 
living is appallingly low. Today Haiti, 
with international help, is tackling its 
social and economic problems. 

Campaigns against venereal disease 
are nothing new in the world. But the 
campaign to dwarf all campaigns is com- 
ing up in Haiti. Before the end of April 
the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, the UN International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, and the 
government of Haiti will open a drive 
against VD in the Caribbean republic. 

“Operation Eradication” is expected to 
take two years. Billions of units of 
penicillin have been purchased with 
$300,000 furnished by the Children’s 
Fund. Armed with it, ten mobile units 
will cover the 10,700 square miles of the 
country in jeeps and, in the mountains, 
inaccessible by car, on horseback. 

Economie Planning: In the eco- 
nomic field, the Haitians and the United 
States experts who have studied their 
economy attach great importance to the 
harnessing of the Artibonite River, the 
country’s principal stream. The Export- 
Import Bank has set up a credit of 
$4,000,000 on condition Haiti puts up 
$2,000,000. The project will combine 
flood control, irrigation, soil conservation, 
and probably power generation. 

At the same time the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs is carrying out small 
projects for the improvement of agricul- 
tural practices and health. 
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Duplication: Assassination of Liberal leader Jorge Eliécer Gaitan 


And the Haitians are trying to promote 
tourism. Although this is one of the most 
picturesque countries in the Caribbean, 
only 5,000 tourists from all countries 
visited it in 1948, and 9,000 in 1949. 

To attract tourists and also to interest 
United States capital, Haiti recently 
opened an exposition commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the 
capital, Port-au-Prince. Some $8,000,000 
—approximately half the total govern- 
ment revenues—have been invested in 
the exposition. 

The exposition is an artistic success, 
reports Ernest K. Lindley, chief of News- 
WEEK'S Washington bureau, who recently 
visited Haiti. “The dancing troop, led 
and directed by the great Haitian 
dancer, Jean Destine, and his partner, 
Jeanne Ramon, a Barbados girl who 
received advance _ instruction from 
Katherine Dunham [see page 74], puts 
on an evening performance the like of 
which has never been seen before.” 

But the return has been disappoint- 
ingly small so far. None of the major 
cruise ships stopped at Port-au-Prince 
this winter. The 60-odd acres of 
exposition grounds on the waterfront 
seemed deserted most of the time. The 
venture is probably not even paying its 
operating costs. 

Continued high prices for coffee and 
sisal are keeping Haiti comparatively 
stable. But its basic economic difficulties 
cannot easily be overcome. 
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on April 9, 1948, started riots which wrecked Bogota, Colombia. 
Liberals brushed with police on the second anniversary as they 
defied a state of siege to put floral pieces on the site of the killing. 
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Rice and Old Shoes: NARRIMAN SAD- 
EK, 16-year-old Egyptian beauty whose 
erigagement to Zaki HASHEM was sup- 
posedly broken at Kinc Faroux’s request 
(Newsweek, Jan. 9), was trousseau 
shopping for a possible May wedding 
with the King. The Paris dress house of 
Jean Desses reported that she had or- 
dered a blue taffeta evening gown, a 
black cocktail dress, and a blue and 
white checked “going-away” ensemble. 
A Desses spokesman said they probably 
would “design the wedding gown” in the 
near future. 


Art and Arthritis: French Painter 
Raout Dury, now 72, arrived in New 
York on the liner De Grasse for treatment 
of the arthritis that has crippled him in 
recent years. Although he now finds a 
wheel chair “useful,” Dufy hopes to 
recover sufficiently to paint New York 
Harbor, probably as seen against its “pic- 
turesque” skyscrapers. “Art and arthritis,” 
Dufy said, “are the two most important 
things in my life. I must try to prevent 
one from killing the other.” 


Spuds for Duds: In a luncheon debate 
with AARon CopLAND, composer GIAN- 
Carto Menortti1 (“The Consul”) told 
his audience not to feel stupid if they 
didn’t like modern compositions. “Most 
modern music is very bad, and I don't 
like it myself,” he admitted. “Throw 
potatoes at composers whose music you 
don’t like—don’t just sit back and take 
more of it.” 
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O’Dwyer (left) models for Gonzalez 


Saludes Amige: Chile’s handsome en- 
ergetic President GaprieL GONZALEZ 
VIwELA spent a whirlwind week in New 
York, beginning with the traditional 
ticker-tape reception as he rode up 
Broadway to City Hall. At the Waldorf 
he presented Mayor O’Dwyer with a 
black sombrero and a bright-colored se- 
rape, and he was delighted when the 
mayor made an address in perfect Span- 
ish, Gonzalez then managed a round of 
press conferences, receptions, formal din- 
ners, a visit to UN headquarters at Lake 
Success, and “South Pacific.” Finally he 
watched one and one-half innings of his 
first baseball game—between the Yan- 
kees and the Senators. It left Gonzalez 
completely mystified. 





Acme 
Operation Soapsuds: At the start of a ten day “clean-up” cam- 
paign to prepare for Boston’s Golden Jubilee week, a contingent of 
moppets pitched in to help scrub the Common. Left to right, the 
pint-sized police detail includes Tom McColdrick, Meredith Man- 
ning, Paul Sackfull, Bonney LeGacy, Joe Remmes, and Joan Morgan. 


Seattergeod Speaks: At a Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Indianapolis, 
CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND, the au- 
thor and Arizona GOP national commit- 
teeman, took a few pokes at the Admin- 
istration: “If all my fiction stories were 
laid end to end they would almost pay 
my taxes .. . I rate as a conservative. In 
fact I am so dismally conservative that I 
believe in two sexes and can’t quite agree 
with our State Department which plumps 
for one and one-half.” 


We Wuz There: Dizzy DEAN, of the 
famous pitching team of “me and Paul,” 
was in fine form as he made his telecast- 
ing debut in Yankee Stadium. “From the 
sandlot to the stadium don’t look like a 
long hard jump but it is,” Dizzy advised 
his listeners. “The Yankees .. . is tryin’ 
for their seventeenth pennant.” Later, as 
one of the Washington Senators started 
to argue with the umpire, Dizzy an- 
nounced: “He got up like a rooster—like 
a fightin’ rooster. But the man was out. 
There ain’t no question about that.” 


Busy Signal: PauLette Gopparp told 
Tex McCrary she would never accept 
“a transatlantic phone call. Romance gets 
rusty on long distance. The only thing I 
like to hear a man say on a telephone is 
.. . Tl be there in five minutes!’” 


“Wonderful Guy”: The romance be- 
tween E.L.tiot RoosEvELT-Gic1t DursTON 
that blossomed at the Stork Club in New 
York was all washed up, according to the 
night-club singer. “We just couldn’t work 
things out. I feel very badly about the 
whole matter—and I still think he’s a 
wonderful guy,” Miss Durston said. “We 
just decided to go our separate ways.” 


On the Wagon: In Albany, Ga., re- 
morseful WiLLiE TrouPeE drove his mule 
and wagon away from jail for the fifth 
time and said he’d try not to be picked 
up for drunken driving again. “I just 
takes a few drinks and gets in the 
wagon,” Willie explained. “My mule al- 
ways takes me home if the policemans 
don’t get me first.” 


Tenderfeot: President-elect A. Wuirt- 
NEY Griswo Lp of Yale sailed for Britain 
to confer with educators there. “A brand 
new tenderfoot, greenhorn American uni- 
versity president [can] certainly profit 
from Oxford’s and Cambridge’s 800 years 
of experience,” Griswold said. 


Reyal Correction: Backstage at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Kinc Georce VI noticed 
the Order of the Garter on an actor's 
costume. “That’s not the way the Garter 
should be laid out,” Kinc GrorceE told 
ANTHONY QuayYLE, who was playing 
Henry VIII. While the cast watched, the 
King rearranged the insignia. 
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The Goldwyns: A silver Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs.: Twenty-five years after 
their marriage, movie maker Sam 
Gotpwyn and his attractive wife FRANCES 
sailed for Europe to celebrate their silver 
wedding anniversary. Goldwyn doesn’t 
like to be asked how a Hollywood couple 
can stay married that long: “Hollywood 
is no different from any other community 
.. . We get in the papers more than any 
other. I'm going to take my wife out to 
sea, and .. . sell her on the idea of pick- 
ing up the option for another 25 years.” 
POne of the actors who got Hollywood 
“in the papers” was tough guy Pau. 
Dovuctas (“A Letter to Three Wives”), 
who last year, after his fourth marriage 
and fourth divorce, told Hedda Hopper: 
“I am living with myself for a change and 
I find it charming.” But on April 19 he 
announced his engagement to actress 
Jan Stertinc (“Born Yesterday”), 
They'll be married “within three months.” 


© King Features Syndicate— International 


Douglas and Miss Sterling: A wedding 
May 1, 1950 





30%, 40% or more? 





“breathe easier’ 7f you could 


increase working capital 20%, 


OULD EXTRA WORKING CAPITAL make your competitive 

position more secure . . . enable you to do the moderniz- 

ing and put on the extra sales pressure you need .. . or 
do the development work that an expanding economy and growing 
population seem to justify? 


If so, ComMERCIAL CREDIT has a recommendation that should 
interest you. We are not interested in becoming a partner in your 
business, nor will we buy or help you sell stocks or bonds. But we 
do have a proposal which will give many manufacturers and 
wholesalers ... probably you .. . all the advantages of these ways 
of securing capital without the disadvantages. 


If our recommendation fits your situation, its cost will be well 
in line with the value of the extra cash to you. And, unlike divi- 
dends, this cost is a business expense—tax deductible. You will 
retain complete control over ownership, management, profits. 
And while the CommMercIAL CREDIT method will give you cash as 
long as you need it, you are not saddled with costs when your need 
for money is down. 


A large segment of American industry faces an acute shortage of 
working capital. Obviously, ComMerciAL Crepit does not offer a 
total solution to this problem, but we can be of definite help to 
many manufacturers and wholesalers . . . particularly those with 


monthly sales between $25,000 and $500,000. 


If you are a manufacturing or wholesaling executive interested in 
having more facts, just say, ‘‘Tell me more about plan referred 
to in Newsweek,” and a COMMERCIAL CREDIT executive from your 
area will be in touch with you promptly. You are not placing your- 
self under any obligation and discussions will be strictly confiden- 
tial. Address your wire or 
letter to , 

Mr. F. M. Nicopemus, 
Vice PRESIDENT, 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT ComPANy, Capital and Surplus 
14 Licut STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MO: 
Battimore 2, MarRyLANb. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
fee) \a 


Over $100,000:000 
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To Have a Baby 


More than 5,000,000 of the 37,500,000 
married couples in the United States 
cannot have children because of sterility 
of either the husband or the wife. Some 
couples try to have a baby and do not 
succeed. Others conceive, but lose the 
child before it can enter the world. Why? 

Not so many years ago, the best expla- 
nations for the childless household were 





Farris: Help for the childless 


bad luck, God’s will, or the consequences 
of sin. A child-wanting woman might 
have been told by her doctor to eat more 
green vegetables, keep trying, and hope 
for the best. But today medical science 
can generally tell (with a few exceptions) 
why any particular couple may be failing 
to conceive and produce a child. 

Opinions vary among fertility special- 
ists, and some of the points are debatable. 
Last week, two well-known authorities 
brought out two new books on this impor- 
tant subject: “Fertility in Marriage” by 
Dr. Louis Portnoy, assisted by Jules 
Saltman, a medical journalist, and “Hu- 
man Fertility and Problems of the 
Male,”* by Dr. Edmond J. Farris. Dr. 
Portnoy is on the staff of the Sterility 
Clinic of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
and the Fertility Service of the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau. Dr. Farris is 
executive director of the Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia. 

The two fertility experts differ on some 
points. But their general conclusions are: 
most couples could have children if they 
would seek the most enlightened medi- 
cal aid. 

Couples should not be too concerned 


*Fertimiry iy Marniace. By Louis Portnoy, M.D. 
and Jules Saltman. Farrar Strauss. 250 pages. $3. 
HuMAN Ferriwitry AND PROBLEMS OF THE MALE. 
By Edmond J, | Farris. 212 pages. The Author's 
Press, inc, $5. 
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over their failure to have a child until 
at least a year of effort has been un- 
successful, Dr. Portnoy writes. In general, 
most babies are conceived between the 
second and thirteenth month after mar- 
riage. The whole procedure of con- 
ception is so complicated, and so many 
accidental and variable factors may be 
involved, that no couple is justified in 
applying the despairing word “sterile” to 
their relationship even after as much as 
three or four years of childless marriage. 
But when married people have delayed 
having the first child because of late mar- 
riage, economic factors, or necessity of 
military service, Portnoy advises seeking 
medical advice after six months, or even 
at the outset of the marriage. 

The doctor’s role is that of a detective 
who tries to find and eliminate the pos- 
sible causes of the so-called “sterility” 
and to. lift the “fertility index.” 

In the various chapters of his book, 
Portnoy describes a number of methods 
by which he attacks the problem of 
childlessness. Among them are: 
®The technique (developed by Dr. I. C. 
Rubin of New York) known throughout 
the world as the tubal insufflation test 
which has the Fallopian tubes blown to 
make sure that they are not closed to 
passage of the sperm and ovum. 
®The wife’s basal temperature chart 
which determines, says Portnoy, just 
when is the best time for conception 
to occur. 
>Hormone therapy, particularly the use 
of estrogen, the female hormone, which 
in many cases saves the babies of women 
who have a tendency to repeated spon- 
taneous abortion. 

Laboratory analysis of the sperm in the 
husband’s seminal fluid to determine the 
husband’s ability to procreate. 

Is the Male to Blame? “The very 
suggestion that the man in the case may 
be at fault when a woman fails to con- 
ceive is an approach which our forebears, 
including many of the medical profession 
itself, raised their hands in horror and 
indignation,” Dr. Portnoy observes. 

This is one of the common fallacies 
refuted in Dr. Farris’s hard-hitting book. 
Men are responsible for about two-thirds 
of the cases of infertility, he claims. In 
fact, only about 40 per cent of all Ameri- 
can men are potentially fully fertile. 
Fertility cannot be judged by constitu- 
tional appearance. Frequent sex relations 
are not a sign of high potential fertility, 
Farris adds. Rather, overfrequent sex 
relations may render a man subfertile. 
Alcoholics may be quite fertile. 

Nor does Dr. Farris believe that 
emotion is one of the large factors in 
sterility in the male. Except for the 
hopelessly subfertile, his program has 
been successful with at least 81 per cent 
of the men with fertility problems and 
“with no psychological treatment know- 
ingly applied.” 


Dr. Farris’s treatment includes the 
latest methods for testing semen and 
improving the spermatozoa samples, both 
in number and in motility. And the 
Philadelphia fertility expert recommends 
concentrating on the exact time of ovula- 
tion in the wife, with frequency of sex 
relations and proper technique designed 
to coincide with the precise day, and as 
nearly as possible, the precise hour of 
the fertility period. (For example, in the 
subfertile male, sex relations should be 
concentrated twice within six to eight 
hours on the ‘ovulation day.) 

Both books close with chapters on 
artificial insemination, how it is done and 
what its effects may be. And the Portnoy 
volume contains an appendix list of fertil- 
ity services and clinics in the United 
States as well as sources of information 
about adoption for couples whose last 
hope of having a child of their own has 
been destroyed. . 


Toward Perfection 


In the field of germ killers, penicillin, 
both for nontoxicity and wide range of 
application, remains the drug of choice. 
Chloromycetin and aureomycin, two of 
the newer “wonder drugs,” have also 
proved their worth in conquering stub- 
born infections. But none of the three 
answers all medical demands, so the 
search for the perfect antibiotic goes on. 

Last week, two new contenders for 
penicillin’s crown were reported, after 
careful clinical investigation. They were: 
>Terramycin, isolated from the soil, and 
derived from Streptomyces rimosus, was 





Hear-Do: A new 214 ounce 
hearing aid of the Aurex Corp., 
Chicago, is concealed in the 
wearer’s back hair. No unsightly 


headband or wire is _ used. 
Deaf women should be pleased. 


Newsweek, May 1, 1950 
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How do you raise a revolutionist ? 


The same way you were brought up. 


You and your ancestors are just about the greatest 
tevolutionists of all time. When most of the world’s 
people were being pushed around by all-powerful govern- 
ments, Americans revolted . . . and won freedom from 
government force and tyranny. 


Our Bill of Rights declared men and women are more 
important than their governments. A revolutionary idea— 
and Americans have kept it alive for nearly 200 years! 

Today, that great idea is in danger. The old idea of 
all-powerful government has made a comeback. And 
when government gains power, its people lose precious 
rights and freedoms. 

Even in America, we've been giving more and more 
power to our federal government. Now you hear people 


* “MEET CORLISS ARCHER.” CBS —Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 


saying, “Let the government take over certain industries 
and services — doctors, railroads, electric companies.” 
Most of those people don’t want an all-powerful gov- 
ernment any more than you do. But when an ambitious 
big government gets control of more and more things, it 
becomes socialistic almost automatically. In a socialistic 
U.S. A., the American Revolution would be dead. There 
would be no freedoms for you — or your children. 


The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and 
Power Companies*, which publish this advertisement, are 
battling the dangerous trend toward a socialistic U.S. A. 
We want to remind everyone how seriously it threatens 
every business—and everybody’s freedom. We hope you'll 
talk this over with your family and friends and fellow- 
workers. It’s the greatest danger America is facing. 


*Company names on request from this magazine 



















Sales Increase — Profits Climb! 
Men’s Clothier Gives Credit to 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—“Since I installed 
my Frigidaire Air Conditioner, and thereby 
increased my sales and profits, three other 
stores in my block have put in Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners,” says Emanuel Sugar, 
co-owner of Sugar’s Men’s Shop, 4th and 
Elm Sts. “I estimate I’m also saving about 
$50 a month through the elimination of 





dust and dirt alone —and the clean, cool air 
has done wonders for employee efficiency.” | 
Thompson Electric Co., Lumberton, sold | 
and installed the equipment. 


Te meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Store-type 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


RATE OF RETURN 


We won't ask you to spend 
a week end here. 
It's really an 











investment. 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No, @ 


Concerned about 
HEALTH IN OLD AGE? 


Read about latest advances in research 
and treatment on pages 30-64 of 
Marguerite Clark's 


MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 
Newsweek 











<4 $3.50 at all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
New York 
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described by Mayo Clinic doctors as a 
“relatively nontoxic antibiotic . . . ” with 
“a fairly wide range of antibacterial activ- 
ity” and “similar to that of aureomycin.” 
Clinical trials with terramycin on pneu- 
monia, acute follicular tonsillitis, septic 
sore throat, infections of the urinary 
tract, and septicemia, are “encouraging,” 
according to the Mayo report. 
>Viomycin, also derived from a soil mold, 
was reported by Dr. William L. Steenken 
Jr. of Trudeau Laboratory, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., as “capable of supressing the 
course of tuberculous infection (in mice 
and guinea pigs) to an appreciable de- 
gree.” It also appears to be active against 
tuberculosis germs which have become 
resistant to streptomycin. Viomycin has 
been used on a limited scale on human 
beings, and while it has some toxicity, 
“preliminary studies show that it can be 
used in man for prolonged periods.” 
Both terramycin and viomycin were 
discovered by scientists employed by 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., one 
of the country’s largest producers of the 
antibiotics penicillin and streptomycin. 


Valve-in-Heart 


Plastic valves may some day replace 
the valves in human hearts which have 
been damaged by disease. Several dogs 
are now living with their artificial valves, 
scientists of the Albany, N. Y., Medical 
College reported last week at a meeting 
in Atlantic City of the American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. Within two 
years, they expect to make experiments 
on human beings. 

The valves used now are small, one- 
piece objects with no moving parts, which 
are fastened directly into the interior of 
the heart, either in place of or over the 
natural valve. The heart-muscle move- 
ment opens or closes the plastic substi- 
tute, which apparently controls the flow 
of blood just as efficiently as the natural 
heart valve does. 

Other significant findings reported by 
scientists at the Atlantic City meeting 
were: 

PA new chemical which gives prompt 
relief to victims of the mysterious and 
incurable disease, myasthenia gravis, was 
described by Dr. Kenneth P. DuBois of 
Chicago University and his assistant, John 
Doull. The chemical, known as octome- 
thyl pyrophosphoramide (OMPA for 
short), is said to restore strength to wast- 
ing muscles by stimulating the nervous 
system. During treatment patients can 
lead normally active lives. 

>The pain of angina pectoris, the serious 
heart ailment, may in some cases be 
relieved by the use of Khellin, a deriva- 
tive of the Eastern Mediterranean plant, 
Ammi Visnaga (Newsweek, June 16, 
1947). In ancient times, the plant was 
used as a home remedy by the Egyptians. 
Now, research on eighteen human cases 


has been done in the laboratories of 
Smith, Kline & French, Philadelphia, with 
fifteen improvements, three “marked,” 
nine “moderate,” and three “slight.” 


Sight for Johnny 


Eleven months ago, little Johnny 


Peoples of Philadelphia was born blind. 
Since then the boy has undergone a 
series of four operations at the Wills Eye 
Hospital for the removal of congenital 
cataracts. Last week, fitted with suitable 
glasses by his nurse, Madeline Dorsey, 
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Acme 


First sight for Johnny 


Johnny saw the world of light for the 
first time (see cut). 

Johnny is one of the youngest patients 
in medical history to recover his sight 
through cataract removal and the wear- 
ing of spectacles. They contain the equiv- 
alent lenses cut from Johnny’s eyes. 


Benadryl for Bed Cramps 


Nocturnal cramps in the calves, thighs, 
or feet, which often awaken the sufferer, 
are a common complaint. The severe 
muscular contractions are not, as is gen- 
erally believed, due to poor circulation; 
they happen in people with healthy 
arteries and veins. But a history of low 
backaches is often found in patients with 
this painful condition. 

The classic preventive for night cramps 
is either quinine or quinidine sulfate, 
taken at bedtime. But when one of the 
patients of Dr. Meyer Naide of Phila- 
delphia failed to respond to this treat- 
ment, the doctor tried benadryl, the 
antihistamine drug, in 50-milligram doses 
at bedtime. It worked. For more than a 
year, the patient has had complete relief. 
Later sixteen other patients reported 
complete freedom from this annoyance 
after benadryl was started. 


Newsweek, May 1, 1950 
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| pee executive knows that the leaders of tomorrow 
are taking the leadership today in their own depart- 
ments. More and more of these leaders are doing some- 
thing about mounting clerical and paperwork costs. 

For example, instead of overloading office workers with 
time-wasting tasks of assembling sets of forms, inter- 
leaving carbon sheets, correcting a// copies, removing 
carbons, and retyping for extra copies required, these 
leaders are installing simplified Multigraph methods. 

With Multigraph methods, you follow this simple 
procedure: 

You write just once on a single master sheet—with 
pen, pencil or any writing machine. 














w the leader 


Erase and correct any errors as you would on 
paper. 

Then one duplicating operation quickly changes 
blank paper into few or many permanent black copies 
of business records. 


The business form together with information re- 
corded on it is completely reproduced. 


You can be a leader—cut costs—step up efficiency— 
and speed up your whole paperwork operation by 
using this simplified method. Adaptable to any busi- 
ness, large or small. Call the Multigraph man or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 


© 1950 





Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES for BUSINESS RECORDS 





Addressograph and Muitizraph are Revistered Trade-Marks of Addressograph- Multizraph Corporation 
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Code or Not to Code? 


Whether they liked it or not, it was 
evident last week that the nation’s televi- 
sion stations would have to start looking a 
TV code of standards in the face. Wayne 
Coy, chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission had sounded a call 
for one in a speech on March 14. He had 
suggested pointedly that it was time for 
the industry to begin cleaning up some of 
its dubious words and gestures. Last 
week the National Council of 
Catholic Men, a lay organization 
which includes in its activities 
the production of the radio pro- 
gram, The Catholic Hour, urged 
the television industry to estab- 
lish a code “to eliminate that 
type of program which is harm- 
ful to the morals of the viewing 
public.” 

Last week the industry ex- 
pected to get an even sterner 
suggestion from Joseph I. Breen, 
administrator of the production 
code of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. Breen was 
scheduled to answer the ques- 
tion “A Code of Good Taste for 
the Television Industry?” at a 
meeting of the American Televi- 
sion Society in New York. In- 
stead, he ducked the whole 
matter in favor of laudatory 
comments on the success of the 
movie code. Only once did he 
touch on television. When a 
questioner from the floor ob- 
served that TV’s big problem 
was the spontaneity of its per- 
formance and asked what could 
be done to regulate that kind of 
a show, “I don’t know,” was 
Breen’s answer. “Our stuff is 
Sunday-school stuff compared to your 
problems.” 

Later at the meeting, however, it was 
. disclosed that the National Association of 
Broadcasters has set up a committee to 
write a code of some kind. Presumably, 
at least in its present shape, such a code 
will concern itself with risqué jokes, too 
horrid horror programs, and the depth of 
necklines on mistresses of ceremonies. 


Screen Test 


Lester Lewis is a peripatetic New 
York agent with a penchant, which he 
cultivates at lunches in Sardi’s theatrical 
restaurant, for producing. Two years ago 
he plopped himself into television with 
Hollywood Screen Test (ABC-TV, Sat- 
urday, 7:30-8 p. m. EST), ballyhooed as 
an authentic replica of the real thing. 
Last week, as the program moved into its 
third year, 252 applicants for cinema 
glory had been tested. Fourteen were 
found wanted by the movies. The pro- 
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portion seemed small, but in a business 
where the major film makers hire some 
200 aspirants from thousands of appli- 
cants a year, the ratio was about right. 

Unlike the majority of talent-hunting 
shows, Hollywood Screen Test’s candi- 
dates have been picked from young 
Broadway and radio actors and actresses, 
all of whom are thoroughly familiar with 
the art of emoting. Selected first from a 
huge picture file, the applicants are fi- 
nally tapped after one or two readings 
of the show’s script. Juliet Lewis, the 





TV test: Walter Abel, Neil Hamilton, and aspirant 


producer's pint-sized wife, has the final 
say-so about the men, while her husband 
takes care of the girls. “Our main consid- 
eration,” Mrs. Lewis says, “is making the 
kids look good.” 

As the testing “producer,” Lewis hired 
the old-time movie actor Neil Hamilton. 
Armed with a clip board and a canvas 
chair, Hamilton introduces each actor, 
sets the scene, and yells “roll ’em” with 
proper authority. The scripts of the two 
tests per show are largely from the prolific 
typewriter of Alton Alexander, a manu- 
facturer of brief, O. Henryesque plots to 
fit any kind of face. 

Each week, Lewis has wangled the 
services of a guest star to backstop the 
youngsters. Walter Abel, John Carradine, 
Selena Royle, Jeffrey Lynn, and Alan 
Baxter are only a few of those who have 
come as much to help out the “kids” as to 
be seen themselves on TV. It is encour- 
aging to Lewis that of the 55 guest stars, 
only two have tried to upstage and out- 
shine their younger co-actors. 


New Faces 


As every good televiewer knows, acro- 
bats, dance teams, zither players, and 
dog acts all have begun to acquire a high 
polish of familiarity. Faced with a dearth 
of talent, video producers have been us- 
ing the same old acts over and over 
again. But last week a new variety show, 
Café Continental (NBC-TV, Thursday, 
10:30-10:45 p.m. EST) turned up with- 
out a familiar face in the place. An 
energetic young producer, John 
Nasht, who with his two part- 
ners makes up Nasht Produc- 
tions, had found a whole raft of 
fresh talent. But he had had to 
go to London to find it. 

The idea for a foreign variety 
show burst on Nasht last sum- 
mer. With the directorial help of 
Henry Caldwell of the British 
Broadcasting Corp. he lined up 
thirteen weeks’ worth of Con- 
tinental talent. The first program 
had a Swiss duo, complete to 
accordion and yodels, a French 
team of acrobats and a universal 
orchestra of fifteen, called the 
Continental Strings. Only the 
singing mistress of ceremonies 
was an American. But Isabel 
Bigley had never gone beyond 
the chorus line in her own coun- 
try. She became a star when she 
got the role of Laurie in the 
London company of “Oklahoma!” 

Putting all of this on film, 
Nasht had a_ fair-to-middling 
show which he sold to Conmar 
Zippers for an eight-station net- 
work. Since James C. Petrillo 
has yet to agree to let his musi- 
cians play for TV film in the 
United States, Nasht figures he 
has a solid show for sale and resale. In 
any event, last week he went to Paris to 
start his second series—still with fresh 
new faces. 


Preview 


For the week of April 27-May 4. Times 
are EDT and subject to change: 


Radio 


NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2 p.m.). 
A dramatization of D. H. Lawrence's 
novel, “Sons and Lovers.” 

Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednesday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Al Jolson and Ella Fitz- 
gerald as guests. 


Television 


Tales of Hoffman (NBC, Monday, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.). TV’s version of Offen- 
bach’s opera. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p.m.). An adaptation of Ben Hecht’s 
short story, “Miracle in the Rain.” 


Newsweek, May 1, 1950 
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NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 


Guaranteed 
for 5 Years! 







* yRADE MARK REG. 


Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather... TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (and in many quality leathers, too). 


wide Famous companies like: 
= General Electric Co. 


BUSINESS U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. 
CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 


as Allis Chalmers Co. /. 
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Egg Rays 


Tests have indicated that powdered 
eggs, if properly packed, can be stored 
for months at room temperature without 
spoiling. On the other hand, a theory 
popular among ex-servicemen insists that 
a powdered egg is a spoiled egg. 

A new approach to the problem of 
keeping eggs fresh-tasting without refrig- 
eration was revealed last week in 
Belmont, Calif. The American Institute of 
Radiation, a nonprofit research organiza- 
tion headed by former War Production 
Board chief Donald M. Nelson, released 
a report on sterilizing eggs with high- 
frequency radiation. 

Physiologist Eugene J. Cronin, 38- 
year-old AIR research director, said that 
several dozen irradiated eggs had been 
left in a warmish room for three months. 
Last week all the treated eggs were still 
classified Grade A—flavor and odor un- 
changed from the day they were laid. 

The radiation is produced by a special 
machine, which AIR is willing to license 
to anyone who can use it. While a patent 
is in the works, Cronin refused to de- 
scribe the machine or to specify what 
type of radiation it generates. The best 
guess was egg rays. 


Seeing Molecules 


For almost a century chemists had been 
confidently drawing pictures of mole- 
cules. Their austere geometric diagrams 
represented atoms and the electromag- 
netic forces that hold them together. 

All this art work had been based on 
imagination and mathematics. For no one 
had ever seen an individual molecule. 
(The keenest electron microscope can 





see only macromolecules, which are long 
chains of simpler molecules.) 

This week, however, chemists all over 
the world were looking forward to a 
chance to check their diagrams. An en- 
tirely new kind of microscope powerful 
enough to see the outline of all but the 
smallest molecules -had been invented by 
Dr. Erwin Mueller, 39-year-old German 
physicist at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. 

Mueller’s gadget is the “field electron 
miscroscope,”’ an instrument which has 
been widely discussed for several years 
but never before built. Electrons 
“sucked” from the tip of a tungsten 
needle by a powerful electrical field zip 
through a vacuum and bombard a glass 
screen 4 inches away. The glass, coated 


like a television tube, glows. 


When an infinitesimal drop of chemical 
specimen is mounted on the tip of the 
needle, the atoms and molecules in the 
specimen cast vastly enlarged shadows 
on the screen. The whole microscope cost 
Mueller only $24. 

One of his first trial rans was made on 
a synthetic chemical called phthalo- 
cyanine, which has a middle-sized mole- 
cule (58 atoms). Sure enough, as 
predicted by theory, the phthalocyanine 
molecule looked like a four-leaf clover. 

The new instrument, although it is far 
more powerful, in no way rivals the 
standard electron microscope. Mueller’s 
gadget can’t give a good over-all view of 
the much larger particles (such as vi- 
ruses) which the electron microscope 
sees so clearly. 
>Last week the electron microscope got 
the biggest boost of its meteoric ten-year 
career. The Radio Corp. of America 
announced a new midget table model. 
Standing only 30 inches high and weigh- 
ing but 55 pounds, it will sell for about 
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Mueller’s $24 machine found what he expected: A four-leaf clover... 


Newsweek 
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$6,000, a third the cost of previous elec- 
tron microscopes. Yet it magnifies up to 
50,000 times, counting the enlargement 
of the photographs it takes. 


Butane’s Free Ride 


Hawaii, some 2,200 miles from the 
nearest known oil field, is certainly not 
the most obvious place to build a new 
petroleum refinery. Early this week, 
however, a freighter bound for Honolulu 
steamed out of Houston, Texas, loaded 
with 600 tons of assorted hardware for 
Hawaii's first oil refinery. 

Despite the $1,500,000 plant’s odd 
location, it has every chance of paying for 
itself within a few years after it goes 
into operation this summer. The trick that 
makes the new refinery economically 
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possible is chiefly a matter of improved 

> packaging, explained Ray Fish, whose 

> Houston engineering firm has designed 

S the plant Heretofore petroleum products 

t and by-products have been refined on 
the American mainland and shipped to with your doors 

n the islands in individual packages. This 

- has meant handling at great expense € 

: thousands of drums of asphalt and cyvlin- 

IS ders of butane, a gas widely used in 

e Hawaii for cooking and heating. ; 

r. Now butane will get a “free ride.” It Answer: in warm weather when your 

ir will be dissolved in a heavy crude oil and | doors are closed because ithe interior 

e the combination wil be shipped in bulk | is air-conditioned by Worthington. 

"s in conventional oil tankers plying be- | People come in more and spend more . 

of tween Honolulu and the Pacific Coast. employees are happier, work better. Worthington 

i- When it reaches Hawaii, the butane | air conditioning, economical to install and operate, 

ve will be boiled off and piped into gas_ | pays for itself in more business, lower costs of 
mains or “bottled” for local distribution. doing business. 

ot The remaining crude will then be broken 

ar down into asphalt and heavy oil for sur- From buildings—such as Macy’s new Kansas 

ca facing roads, a lighter grade of asphalt City store, General Petroleum Corporation’s offices, 

el. for roofing, gas-oil, and miscellaneous and many Sears Roebuck stores— 

h- products including possibly Diesel fuel. | aK | down to neighborhood sweet shop, 

ut ; beauty parlor and dentist’s office . . . 

| Macy's business is better with Worthington 
ps air conditioning. 














Worthington users say Worthington 
equipment works best because it’s all 
made... not just assembled .. . by 
Worthington. . 


And Worthington’s over-50-year 

experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your local 
distributor’s engineering experience. (See 
Classified Telephone Book.) Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, 
Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


The Only Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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Hot War 


At 6 o'clock one drizzly morning, the 
vast open square of the Porte d’Orléans 
was almost abandoned. A few Parisian 
working people straggled down the sub- 
way steps. Some cafés were just opening 
their doors; in others, waiters were put- 
ting out sidewalk tables. As a news 
vendor opened his glass and aluminum 
kiosk, a big truck purred up, its driver 
heaving out bales of morning papers. 
Then bands of hoodlums who had waited 
in side streets bore down swiftly on the 
newsstand. They seized bales of the 
leading morning paper Le Figaro, cut the 
twine on the bundles, and slashed the 
paper. In a few minutes ruined copies of 
Figaro littered the sidewalk. 

That same day other hoodlums ripped 
piles of Figaro at the Orly airport, in the 
sections of La Villete and Saint-Ouen. 
Mobs in Cannes and St. Etienne burned 
the papers. In Lille they tore them into 
shreds and hurled them at the foot of the 
monument to the city’s war dead. 

All of this was part of a double- 
barreled campaign. Communists angrily 
were trying to build up their languishing 
press and, meanwhile, sabotage non- 


International 
Memorial: Admiral William F. 
Halsey Jr. last week unveiled 
the Greater Los Angeles Press 
Club’s and Forest Lawn ceme- 
tery’s 7-foot plaque honoring 44 
American correspondents killed 
in the war. “These men,” he said, 
“belong to the nation.” Included 
on the memorial is the name of 
William Shenkel of NEWSWEEK, 
killed in the first B-29 shot down 
over Japan on June 16, 1944, 


THE PRESS 








Communist dailies. Already they had 
rioted in front of Figaro’s Paris office on 
the Champs-Elysées. Their ostensible 
excuse for this month’s attacks on the 
paper: Figaro was serializing the mem- 
oirs of Otto Skorzeny, the Nazi who 
rescued Mussolini. Printing a war crim- 
inal’s diary, the Red press shrieked, was 
“an affront to the French people.” Yet 
when the Communist evening paper, 
Ce Soir, splashed the Nazi Alfred 
Rosenberg’s memoirs, not a Stalinist 
eyelid had batted. 

Le Figaro, under the doughty Pierre 
Brisson, one of France’s ablest editors, 
boasts 438,000 readers, and its sales were 
rising. But the Communist morning sheet, 
L’Humanité, with a 600,000 circulation 
in 1945, had slipped to 243,000. Ce Soir, 
also Red, had dropped half its readers. 
The staidly influential Figaro was fat and 
ad-packed, Humanité lean and almost 
adless. At the party’s Gennevilliers con- 
gress, the old-time French Red, Marcel 
Cachin, had lamented that Communist 
papers reached a scant 16 per cent of 
French newspaper readers. 

Last week a Paris judge, in a decision 
that made the non-Communist press roar, 
fined Humanité Editor André Simoens 
the equivalent of $6 for assaulting a 
gendarme but freed him on charges that 
he stole copies of Figaro. In every corner 
of France mobs were seizing and slashing 
still- more copies. With posters and 
screaming red-inked headlines, Human- 
ité exhorted: BOYCOTT THE PRESS OF LIES 
AND WAR. READ AND DISSEMINATE THE 
DEMOCRATIC FREE, CLEAN PRESS. 


Bomb Talk 


Just how much should the press be 
told about the American atomic-energy 
program? Last week the nation’s news- 
paper editors heard two stormy speeches 
that surely left the issue as muddy as 
ever. Gerard Piel, editor of Scientific 
American magazine, told the annual 
Washington meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was in ef- 
fect censoring the press. 

“Secrecy,” he warned, “has poisoned 
the relations of the AEC with the sci- 
entific community of America . . . Be- 
cause it is walled off by secrecy from 
the legitimate inquiry of the press, the 
commission has not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of public surveillance and even pub- 
lic controversy through which other 
agencies take the guidance of public 
opinion.” (The commission last month 
directed Piel’s magazine to destroy 
copies which contained an article by an 
AEC scientist. ) 

But AEC member Henry D. Smyth 
insisted that the commission, in dilemma, 
was merely hewing to a “middle 
course.” He said: “If [war were to come] 

. next year, we should choose com- 





Harris & Ewing 
Dwight Young: Editors’ editor 


plete secrecy; if we were sure that there 
would be no war for 30 years, we should 
abandon all secrecy.” In his speech to 
the ASNE, President Truman declared 
a war of words—“heard round the world 
in a great campaign of truth”—to counter- 
act Russian “deceit, distortion, and lies.” 


PAs its president, the ASNE elected 
Dwight Young of The Dayton Journal- 
Herald to succeed Ben McKelway of 
The Washington Star. 

During a panel discussion on capital 
correspondents, Raymond Brandt, Wash- 
ington bureau chief of The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, warned that many able 
men are declining to go into government 
service for “fear of what newspapers will 
do to their reputations.” He blamed the 
“cumulative effect” of oft-repeated, gen- 
eralized newspaper terms. 

>To one editors complaint that comic 
pages are children’s “first introduction to 
mediocrity,” cartoonist Al Capp (“Lil 
Abner”) retorted that the United States 
is losing its fifth freedom—“the freedom 
to laugh at itself.” 


Double Feature 


Readers who follow both David 
Smart’s he-manly Esquire and his homey 
Coronet did a double-take. An article 
titled “Bad News for Gunmen” in the 
May Esquire had a strikingly familiar 
ring. The reason was simple enough. The 
same story—on a Detroit company which 
armors autos—ran in -the April Coronet 
as “Cars That Fool Killers.” It was not, 
however, an accident. After Esquire 
bought the article from writer John D. 
Ratcliff, its big little brother, Coronet, 


coveted it. So Coronet paid Ru.cliff again. 


But the confusion was too much for 
Esquire, Coronet, and Ratcliff. Last week 
Smart men muttered: never again. 


Newsweek 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Princess ELizasetuH cele- 
brated her 24th, April 21, in Valletta, 
Malta, visiting her naval officer husband, 
the Duke or Epinsurcu, 28. Flag- 
decked ships of the royal fleet fired a 
21-gun salute in her honor. 


Engaged: Film actress Joan CAULFIELD, 
27, (“Dear Ruth”), and producer FRANK 
Ross, 45, ex-husband of actress Jean 
Arthur; in Hollywood, April 21. 


Divoreing:[n New York April 20, a law- 
yers’ squabble over fees revealed the 
pending divorce of Epirn Kermit 
ROOSEVELT BARMINE, 22, ‘granddaughter 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
ALEXANDER BaARMINE, 51, former Soviet 
general turned diplomatic refugee. 


Honored: Novelist WILLIAM FALKNER, 
52, (“Sanctuary,” “Intruder in the Dust”), 
with the Howells Medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters: to be for- 
mally presented in New York, Mav 25. 


Died: Colorful Joe Gouxp, 53, onetime 
sailor, candy butcher on railroad trains, 
prizefight manager who guided Jim Brad- 
dock from obscurity to the heavyweight 
championship; in New York, April 21. 
>The Most Rev. Joun T. McNicno as, 
72, O. P., Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Cincinnati and found- 
er, in 1934, of the Legion of Decency; in 
Cincinnati, April 22. 

P>Warwick Deepinc, 73, British author 
of some 60 sentimental novels (“Sorrell 
and Son”); in Weybridge, England, April 
20. Deeping, whose novels found great 
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Deeping found life “splendid” 


favor with clergymen, once said: “I have 
managed to find life more splendid than 
sordid. A negative cynicism seems to me 
to be a form of cowardice.” 


Memorial: On the fifth anniversary of 
his death, memorial services were held 
on Ie Shima for war correspondent Ernie 
Pye, killed there by a Jap sniper’s 
bullet April 18, 1945. 
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AUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
~~" BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 

will fall under the spell of these de- 

lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 















| 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


plane...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “BermupA WeLComEs You.” 

Travel Agent will makecom- | 

plete arrangements for your | Name 

Bermuda vacation—at no | 

cost to you. | Addr 
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Pennsylvania—ALWAYS a big-power state— 








At the end of the war, Pennsylvania was one of the 
leading states in electric power capacity ... yet in 
this six-year post-war period (1946-51) the electric 
power industry is adding 2,034,750 kw to its generator 
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Than in the |! 


capacity in Pennsylvania—an increase of 51% over 
1945. 

This is one of the greatest increases in power ca- 
pacity in the history of the country. 





Why all 
this new power? 


These additions are being made to the 
power capacity in Pennsylvania because 
there is occurring here the greatest indus- 
trial growth that is taking place anywhere 
in the nation. Latest available figures of 
the U. S. Census of Manufactures show 
that private industry is spending more 
money in new plants and equipment in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state. 


What does this mean to your company? 


The millions in new capital being poured into Penn- 
sylvania is the best evidence that many companies, 
large and small, find it profitable for them to put 
plants or branches in Pennsylvania. Your company 
would probably find that true, too. Besides, this vast 
growth in new industries is creating greater and 


greater home markets right here in the state for 
finished products and for semi-finished materials. 

The State Department of Commerce will be glad 
to tell you everything you want to know about busi- 
ness conditions, sites, labor supplies, raw materials, 
resources, accessibility to markets, etc. 





s;|Show More New 
Capacity in Pennsylvania 
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“In one of our Pennsylvania plants we recently 
ate for installed a complete new electric melting depart- 
. ment, a new electrically-driven blooming mill, and 
ials. tad other new or improved facilities which will increase Co mmonwea Ith of 
be g : our consumption of electricity so much that when 
it busi- operating at capacity we will use enough power to 


terials, supply all domestic consumers in a city the size of a rE N N Ss Y LV A N i A 


Harrisburg, Reading and Allentown combined. Few 


places have so much extra electrical power.” HARRISBURG, PA. 
H. G. BATCHELLER, President 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ill, Secretary of Commerce 
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Boom—and Again the Gray Market 


A smell of the old days curled up from 
the smoking chimneys of the steel in- 
dustry’s open hearths last week. Sched- 
ules called for 1,906,300 tons of raw 
steel—100 per cent capacity. This beat 
the wartime record and topped the 
peacetime peak—set in March 1949—by 
almost 26,000 tons. 

Even the gray market bloomed again 
here and there. Metal-hungry manufac- 
turers, especially in autos and appliances, 
were paying 30 to 50 per cent above mill 
price for some of their steel. Some cus- 
tomers, unable to get the finished prod- 
uct they needed, were buying ingots, 
shipping them to a finisher, and paying 
the processing cost, plus the finisher’s 
profit. In other cases, they were forced to 
supply the scrap in their deal with the 
mill. This cost as much as $50 to $65 a 
ton above the base price. An appliance 
manufacturer summed up the story 
when he wired his distributors: “If you 
know anybody or are a friend of a friend 
of a friend of anybody . . . we need steel!” 

But the industry was not deceiving it- 
self into thinking the boom times were 
back for long. Iron Age reported that 
“some sales executives are warning their 
sales team against overconfidence.” 

To be sure, steel makers had lost 
10,000,000 tons of production during 
their 42-day strike last year. 
The coal walkouts this year cost 
them another 1,000,000 tons. 
But working to meet this deficit 
was an industry that had spent 
more than $2,000,000,000 to 
expand production and increase 
efficiency. Steel capacity was 
now measured at 99,392,000 
tons, but $468,000,000 worth 
of additional improvements in 
1950 would push steel over 
the 100,000,000 ton-a-year 
mark. The industry had little to 
worry about here—at that rate 
the shortage would vanish and 
the gray market would fade. 

Gadfly: But last week, it had 
another, quite different cause 
for concern. The persistent 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (Demo- 
crat, N.Y.) showed signs of 
fastening onto steel as the hor- 
rible example in his current 
monopoly probe. He apparent- 
ly was trying for enough evi- 
dence to contend that U.S. 
Steel was the giant partner ip 
a steel monopoly. Then he 
would call for remedial anti- 
trust legislation. 

Last week Celler was still 


MILLIONS OF NET TONS 





squabble between the comparatively 
small Republic Steel and an ore supplier. 
But this week, the monopoly prober was 
loading up for the big game. 

Ben Fairless, U. S. Steel president, was 
headed for the witness stand. It 
promised to be a rousing, no-holds- 
barred session. 

As the week ended, Fairless warmed 
up with a hot speech to the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce. He punned: 
“Up to now, as you know, I’ve spent most 
ot my time in O’Mahoney’s doghouse; 
but next week I move to Emanuel’s 
cellar.” Then he gave eloquent voice to a 
spreading fear among businessmen: “I do 
not fear Fascism because it has killed the 
three great nations which adopted it. . . 
I do not fear outright Socialism because, 
in Europe today, Socialism itself is living 
on the dole, and America is the only 
country on earth that is able to foot 
the bill . . . 

“But when somebody in Washington 
starts telling me how much he loves the 
free-enterprise system and how he pro- 
poses to save it from itself, I shake in my 
very shoes. I wonder why it is that these 
self-appointed saviors of our national wel- 
fare always seem to miss the point. . . 
that our American system is the only one 
left in the world that is not controlled by 
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power-hungry politicians . .. who would 
literally hack it to death on the pretext 
of saving its immortal soul .. . I have been 
through so many Congressional inquisi- 
tions that no self-respecting skeleton 
would hide in my closet on a bet.” 


RAILROADS: 


The Strike Cloud 


A two-year-old labor dispute had 
finally neared the shcwdown stage. Last 
week the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, rebuffed in its 
demands for an extra fireman on most 
of the 10,000. Diesel-electric locomotives 
in service on the nation’s railroads, de- 
cided to quit its cabs. 

Background of the controversy: as the 
carriers switched increasingly to multiple- 
unit Diesels for greater efficiency and 
economy, many a fireman and engineer 
had found himself jobless. The big Die- 
sels need no helper engine and spend 
little time in maintenance shops, com- 
pared with steam locomotives. Back in 
1948, the brotherhood asked that an 
extra man be put aboard, arguing one 
fireman could not handle the three units, 
which make up most road Diesels. Rail- 
road operators cried “featherbedding,” 
and the issue was joined. 

Last September a Presidential fact- 
finding board decided in favor of the 
operators. Since then the brotherhood, 
led by president David B. Robertson, 
has been complying with the 
cooling-off provision of the 
Railway Labor Act—and plan- 
ning its course of action. 

Last week Robertson re- 
vealed that his strategy would 
be a hit-and-run type of walk- 
out, tying up only a few lines 
at a time. The Pennsylvania 
west of Harrisburg, the entire 
Santa Fe System, the South- 
ern Railway, the New York 
Central west of Buffalo, and 
three of that line’s Midwest 
subsidiaries were to be the 
first strike targets. 

Chances of an agreement ap- 
peared to be slight, although 
the union agreed to hold off its 
strike for two weeks, as re- 
quested by the National Medi- 
ation Board. If, at the end of 
the two-week period, no agree- 
ment has been made, some 
Washington observers believe 
President Truman will seize the 
roads. 

Meanwhile the big Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers 
announced that their members 
would be allowed to cross 
picket lines in the event of a 
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Newsweek-Starworth 


Steel output soars as Celler probes 


strike. A jurisdictional dispute 
lay behind the unfraternal 
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Today’s News —Today! 


THE AMAZING SPEED and accuracy with which news comes 
to us are genuine tributes to the great newspapers, and the 


news services, to radio and television—and the people who 
staff them. 


It’s a story of communications. Radio flashes words—by 
voice or teletype—across continents and seas with lightning 
speed. Pictures move as fast. And today television and pho- 
tography are used in a method to transmit instantaneously 
and reproduce full pages of printed, written, or illustrated 


matter in the original form! 


Electronics is the basis of such speed. Special metals are 
required for the tube electrodes. Plastic insulations keep 


high frequency current in right circuits. Carbon’s unique 





Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


electrical and meciianical value is used to control power. 
In supplying these materials, and many needed chemi- 

cals, UCC has a hand in getting the news swiftly to you. The 

people of Union Carbide also produce hundreds of other 


basic materials for the use of science and industry. 





FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet ** Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases,and Plastics. 


Write for free Booklet B, 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys + SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * NATIONAL Carbons 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + LINDE Oxygen 


¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries *« ACHESON Electrodes 
* Prest-O-LITE Acetylene + PYROFAX Gas 
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THE CAPEHART CAMBRIDGE—with 16-inch rectangular tube. 
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in television by 


I, takes these tvo world-famous Capehart 
qualities to make television truly satisfying! . . . Capehart’s 
incomparable picture and Capehart’s incomparable 
tone... brought to you by International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation through its associate Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation. 
Together they give you complete, well-rounded entertainment .. . 
life-like, richly rewarding! See the new Capeharts ... superlatively 
styled... priced within reach, from $269.50! upward. 
+ Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. 


Unrivalled CAPEHART TONE is also 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York available in new phonograph-radios! 






























Roy Pinney 
“Well, well, my old lieutenant 
calling on me to sell space!” 





more: The locomotive pilots have long 
insisted that the third man in the Diesel 
cabs should be another engineer. A gov- 
ernment fact-finding board has rejected 
that demand, too. 


AVIATION: 


Jet-Liner Jolt 


On April 18 a longish plane whooshed 
across Idlewild Airport in New York and 
rolled to a fast stop. The 60-passenger 
aircraft looked like most four-engine air- 
liners save that it lacked propellers. But 
it was a jolt to American aircraft manu- 
facturers: the first turbojet airliner to ride 
U.S. skies had come out of Canada. 

It accented the embarrassing but by no 
means irreparable fact that U. S. aviation 
is several years behind British and Cana- 
dian aircraft makers in abandoning piston 
type, propeller-driven craft for turbine- 
powered, jet-driven ships. 

The Avro jet liner which made an 
experimental 365-mile Toronto-New 
York trip in speedy time—four seconds 
less than an hour—was by no means 
ready for full-scale commercial service. 
Peppery Sigmund Janas, president of 
Colonial Airlines, who treasures his New 
York-Montreal run as a moneymaker, was 
quick to point out, six hours after the 
Avro jet landed, that the new plane was 
not fully proved as a passenger carrier. 

But the fact remained that Anglo- 
Canadian aircraft makers had donned 
seven-league boots. Just six months ago, 
the British de Havilland jet, the Comet, 
made the Tripoli-to-London flight at an 
average of 456 miles an hour, about 150 
miles an hour faster than the DC-6 
or Constellation. 

What were the Americans doing about 
it? Last week one trend was plain: If 
they weren’t yet ready with 550-to-600- 
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“You're the fifth man to call from 
the same magazine, bud.” 


Stork’s-Eye View: Parents’ Magazine, capitalizing 
on the caption-and-picture fad, offers these bassinet 
closeups in a booklet on the advertising field. Media 
















mile-an-hour jet liners, they were at least 
on the verge of breaking out with a rash 
of 400-mile-an-hour turbo-prop planes. 
These ships, at an intermediate stage, 
use the conventional propeller but power 
it with a turbine engine rather than the 
usual piston drive. To date, the makers 
of the Douglas DC-6 and C-124, Boeing 
Stratocruiser, Convair C-99, Martin 4-0-4, 
Fairchild C-119 among others, have an- 
nounced plans to convert their craft to 
turbo-prop power plants. 

The principal engine used would be 
the Navy-sponsored Allison-T-40 or its 
less powerful version, the T-38. In most 
cases, the conversion would add no spec- 
tacular speed, but the lessened vibration 
and smoother ride promises greater com- 
fort and reduced maintenance costs. 

Turbo-jets, which eliminate propellers 
entirely, are apparently still four to five 
years away. The CAB last year licensed 
three commercial engines for jet power- 
ing-Allison J-33, GE J-47, and Pratt & 
Whitney J-42. But this was a token ges- 
ture, since no planes have yet been de- 
signed to take such power plants. 
Developing such a craft would take at 
least $18,000,000 and, so far, no one— 
either commercial aviation companies or 
the government—seems prepared to put 
up the money. 

Meanwhile, work is going ahead on 
turbo-props. There is talk of flight-testing 
the Convair Turbo-liner by August. 
Douglas has sounded out some airlines on 
turbo-prop powering for its DC-6. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker epitomized 
the airlines’ attitude last week. He an- 
nounced that his Eastern Air Lines had 
ordered ten new “super type” Constella- 
tions, powered with conventional engines, 
for the fall of 1951. But the new planes, 
added Rickenbacker, would be so de- 
signed that in three or four years they 
could be re-equipped with turbo-jet en- 


“When we get more dough, you'll 
be first back on the list!” 


buyers, account executives, and advertising mana- 
gers know no age limits. The publishers frankly ad- 
mit that it all happened in a“lighthearted moment.” 
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nstance Bannister Photos 
“We'll mail the contract when 
we're good and ready.” 








gines. On this mixed note of caution and 
forward-looking enterprise the American 
aviation industry appeared to rest. 
Whether the attitude was dangerously 
smug remained to be seen. 


Military Buying Wave 


A combination of security and red 
tape had held things up for months, but 
last week the Defense Department de- 
tailed this year’s Navy and Air Force 
aircraft-procurement programs. By the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, the Navy 
will have spent $550,000,000 on 798 
planes and parts; the Air Force, about 
$1,203,000,000 for 1,250 aircraft. 

Chief interest for the trade lay in the 
large amounts going to key companies: 
Boeing led with $336,400,000, most of 
it for a bomber, the speedy, six-jet B-47, 
and a lesser amount for C-97s (service 
models of the Stratocruiser). 
Consolidated Vultee landed a total of 
$277,600,000, practically all of it for 
latest versions of the B-36. 
>North American received $180,900,000, 
mostly for fighters—the swept-back F-86 
and the F-95 (later model of the 86). 
>Grumman topped the Navy’s purchase 
list with $134,200,000 for fighters and 
antisubmarine planes. 


MERCHANDISING: 


The Power of a Penny 


Rexall’s famous semi-annual “one- 
cent” sale—an institution since 1924—was 
under fire. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion last week told the big drug chain to 
stop claiming that two items can be 
bought for a penny more than the price 
of one when actually the price of the 
individual item is higher than usual. 

The FTC said it discovered during a 
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1946 investigation that Rexall’s price list 
included a “regular” and a “minimum” 
price; some druggists during the sales 
had switched to the higher price before 
adding the penny. 

Rexall officials, who had lined up an 
estimated $850,000 worth of advertising 
and promotion, first heard the news on 
the radio last week only three days be- 
fore the sale opened. President Justin W. 
Dart issued a rebuttal. The complaint, 
he declared, referred to advertising “prior 
to 1946”; the ads had “been free of 


quarter earnings are more than three 
times greater than last year. 

Such statistics have brought specula- 
tors swarming into stockbroker offices, 
causing share-volume figures to soar off 
Wall Street analysts’ charts. Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph last week rose from 
$30.75 a share to $37.50. The price rise 
gave Television Fund, a $5,200,000 mu- 
tual fund leaning heavily on video stocks, 
a $700,000 paper profit in eleven weeks. 

Some investment analysts complain 


Last week it was a different story: 
Westinghouse was turning out appli- 
ances at the greatest rate in its history. 
The appliance division did $40,000,000 
worth of business in the first three 
months. Employment was up 15 per cent 
since January at the Mansfield, Ohio, 
and Springfield, Mass., plants. Sales 
manager T. J. Newcomb said output 
“would be even greater if we could get 
more porcelain enamel steel that goes 
into refrigerators, ranges, and other 
products.” Dealers could expect to 





criticism since that time.” 

Rexall’s officers felt they were 
being hounded. Last year, they 
went $1,250,000 into the red. They 
counted on “one-cent” sales to help 
them out. Last fall they spread 
advertisements for the current sale 
on the desk of FTC counsel Daniel 
J. Murphy, and promised to elim- 
inate the disputed practices. Rexall 
said, however, it couldn’t enforce 
the FTC order on independent 
store owners in areas without fair- 
trade laws—such as Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont, and Washington, D. C. 

The FTC thought otherwise. “It 
certainly is the responsibility of 
Rexall to enforce these decisions,” 
said Murphy. So far as he was 
concerned, the timing was “too 
bad.” 


STOCKS: 


The Television Boom 


A wealthy Staten Island importer- 
exporter, after seeing television in 
bars, decided it was just a gadget. 
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stay on allocations for months. 
President Charles E. Wilson told 
a record gathering of 1,700 stock- 
holders in Schenectady that Gen- 
eral Electric made all-time high 
profits of $36,858,000 in the first 
quarter. Refrigerator output had 
passed previous peaks, and electric 
ranges and irons would do so shortly. 
“In the face of this production,” 
Wilson said, “we are back-ordered 
in small appliances to the extent 
of almost a million units.” GE plants 
are “now working two and three 
shifts—and many Saturdays.” The 
corporation expects to gain 10 per 
cent or more in appliance sales this 
year. 

>Nash-Kelvinator chalked up peak 
sales in March—nearly double the 
level a year ago—in spite of short- 
ages caused by the steel and coal 
strikes. It is lining up its factory 
schedules for a_ record-breaking 
second quarter. 

Bendix Home Appliances said first- 
quarter sales—double last year’s— 
had cut dealer stocks to half the 
normal eight-week inventory. 








His wife, against his advice, bought 
a set. The businessman liked it and 
promptly bought 1,000 shares of 
RCA stock as an investment. This investor 
is typical, according to a partner in a 
large Wall Street brokerage house. 

Since last July the price of television 
stocks has doubled. “The public has gone 
mad,” one Wall Streeter said. Last week 
the stocks of seven leading set manufac- 
turers accounted for nearly a tenth of the 
total volume of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Old-timers in the Street couldn't 
remember anything like it since the radio 
boom of the ’20s or the airline-share 
boom just after the war. 

Unlike the airline flurry, the TV indus- 
try had some solid statistics behind it. 
The number of sets turned out jumped 
from around 900,000 in 1948 to 
2,600,000 last year. This year the indus- 
try confidently expects to turn out 
5,000,000, nearly twice as many. Guesses 
beyond 1950 are even more optimistic. 

The Money Rolls In: Earnings of the 
set makers have kept pace with the rise 
in sales. Admiral’s first-quarter profits, for 
instance, rose to $4,158,449 against 
$1,536,217 a year ago. Motorola’s first- 
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that the public, as usual, has been late 
getting in on a good thing. The funda- 
mental statistics had been fully publi- 
cized by last fall when the speculative 
frenzy started rolling. Yet a market letter 
plugging a leading stock that went to 
5,000 customers failed to draw a single 
100-share order. Today the same analysts 
wonder whether these stocks can go 
much higher. 

The analysts do not want to sell the 
industry short. The problem, they say, 
is picking the right companies. Investors 
with stocks that end up as the General 
Motors, Chrysler, and Ford of the indus- 
try will do all right—those who hold the 
Chandlers, Durants, and Maxwells will 


be out of luck. 


APPLIANCES: 
Everybody’s Buying 


Last summer Westinghouse, General 
Electric, and other appliance makers— 
their sales down 35 per cent from the 
1948 peak—were wondering where the 
buyers were hiding. 


Economists trying to reconcile the 
boom in appliances with the slowdown 
in department-store sales could find only 
one answer: The American consumer 
had finally returned to his prewar buying 
habit of putting his money into “hard” 
rather than “soft” goods. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Competition: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized the East- 
ern railroads to slash their rates on iron 
and steel shipments north of the Ohio 
and Potomac and east of the Mississippi 
rivers by 25 per cent beginning May 1. 
Roads complained that since the war 
they had lost half this traffic to truckers. 

Transmission: Studebaker announced 
that its new automatic gearshift, made 
by Borg-Warner, would be out early 
next month. The price: $190. 

Steel Mill: The united front of New 
England officials to bring a steel mill to 
the area split wide open. Orville Poland, 
assistant to Gov. Paul A. Dever of Mas- 
sachusetts, criticized the state of Con- 
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necticut and the New England Council 
for backing a site near New London, 
Conn. The fact that Freetown, Mass., is 
the “best available site,” Poland declared, 
“has never been challenged.” 

Suit: The Swedish manufacturers of 
the 40-millimeter Bofors anti-aircraft gun 
sued the United States Government for 
$2,000,000 in damages. They charged 
that postwar American shipments to 
China, Greece, and Turkey violated an 
“exclusive” agreement signed in 1941. 

Deficit: Senator Walter F. George, 
chairman of a joint congressional. tax 
committee, predicted that the Federal 
deficit for the fiscal years of 1950 and 
1951 would reach $14,000,000,000, or 
$3,400,000,000 more than President 
Truman estimated in January. George 
blamed the hike on “disappointing” tax 
collections so far this year. 


LOANS: 


RFC Under Fire 


Last year John J. Hagerty, as the 
$10,330-a-year manager of the Boston 
office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., recommended a $6,000,000 RFC 
loan to the now-defunct Waltham Watch 
Co. The loan was granted on April 11, 
1949. It developed later that for eight 
days prior to April 11, Hagerty had been 
on the Waltham payroll at a $30,000-a- 
year salary. A few months later, Hagerty 
became Waltham’s president. 

Eyebrows atilt, a Senate committee 
looked into the matter and probed other 
resignations by RFC officials who went 
to work for companies who had secured 
loans. At the committee’s suggestion, the 
Senate passed a bill barring employment 
of RFC officials by borrowers until at 
least two years had passed after the 
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Taming Summer's Heat and Humidity 
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Only Yorkaire Conditioners have a completely 
Hermetically Sealed Cooling System. They’re now as 
e tamper-proof and trouble-free as modern home refrig- 
erators—and just about as easy to install and operate! 





é excess moisture from the air without excessive chilling 
— provides comfortable “‘all season”’ humidity balance. 


/ Only Yorkaire Conditioners have the sensational new 
(it L Atmostat. When high humidity threatens, it wrings 





Only Yorkaire Conditioners have the Air-Wringer 
{ V-Coil with the famous Cooling Maze. Jumps capacity, 
slashes operating costs. For immaculately filtered, 
healthful, thoroughly conditioned air, see your York 
Dealer today. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


eo" YORK 


Headguarters fr - Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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HARTER MODEL 65 





It’s a pleasure to work in this chair! Harter 
Model 65 is fully adjustable to your own 
comfort. Simple hand-wheel controls do the 
trick. Both seat and back rest are designed 
to keep you firmly supported in erect and 
healthful posture. No more backache and 
fatigue caused by a chair that doesn’t fit! 


Deep cushions of foam rubber on seat, back, 
and arms afford soft and resilient support. 
Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery provides 


i Send for Free Booklet 
' “Posture Seating Makes Sense” tells 
all about Harter posture chairs. 


Write us for it! Harter Corporation, 
305 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


FALK ABOUT 


COMFORT! 





the finishing touch to the graceful beauty of 
this fine steel chair. You have a wide choice 
of rich deep-tone and soft pastel colors in 
this long-wearing mohair upholstery. 


Treat yourself to the real comfort of a Harter 
executive posture chair, custom-fitted to your 
measure! Try the 65 at your Harter dealer’s. 
We'll send along his name and address when 
you write for the posture seating booklet 
described below. It is yours for the asking! 
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New York Time, on May 2, 1950, 








This announcement is not, and is not to be construed as, an offer to sell, or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of these securities. 


$75,644,900 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
234% Debentures due 1975 


(Convertible into Common Stock to May 1, 1960) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock of record at 
the close of business on April 18, 1950, Rights to Subscribe at 100.50% for the above 
Debentures, in the ratio of $100 principal amount of Debentures for each eight shares of 
Common Stock then held of record. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., 


The Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsub- 
scribed Debentures and, prior to expiration of the Subscription Warrants, may offer and 
sell Debentures, including Debentures purchased by them through the exercise of Sub- 
scription Warrants, at prices not less than the Subscription Price set forth above, less 
any concession allowed to dealers, and not greater than the highest price at which the 
Debentures are being currently offered in the over-the-counter market by other dealers 
plus the amount of any concession allowed to dealers and accrued interest. After expira- 
tion of the Subscription Warrants, the Underwriters may make one or more private or 
public offerings of the Debentures at prices to be determined. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


April 19, 1950 
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loans were granted. The House, how- 
ever, let the bill die. . 

Last week the Hagerty case was re- 
vived. It turned out that on March 30, 
following Waltham’s fold-up, the RFC 
had rehired Hagerty at his former salary 
to be special assistant to the board. 

The agency had an_ explanation: 
Hagerty was rehired because he 
would be useful. His new job was to 
study operations connected with loans 
and investments. 

‘Decent Burial’: Meanwhile, the 
huge lending agency came under more 
fire. Jesse Jones, once Mr. RFC himself 
as its chairman for seven years, wrote 
Fulbright to urge that Congress give the 
RFC “a decent burial, lock, stock, and 
barrel.” The Texas financier-newspaper 
publisher gave these reasons: 

PNone of the depression conditions 
which prompted the agency’s creation 
exists any longer. 

Private agencies are now able to extend 
“ample credit for all legitimate and justi- 
fiable loans.” 

PU. S. lending in competition with pri- 
vate banking is not a “proper function 
under our free-enterprise system.” 

>The RFC is being “prostituted” in 
making such loans as those to Kaiser- 
Frazer, Lustron housing, Waltham 
Watch, Texmass, etc. 

Would the agency be axed? Washing- 
ton observers thought not. So far the 
American Bankers Association had taken 
no official stand against the agency. Some 
bankers even sprang to its defense, es- 
pecially those who had participated in 
RFC loans. Most important: the agency 
had friends in Congress. When an im- 
portant constituent in financial trouble 
sought a congressman’s help, the con- 
gressman could often turn to the RFC. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Double Knife: The Robeson Cutlery 
Co., Inc., Perry, N. Y., is producing a 
knife with a serrated edge for cutting 
bread and a hollow-ground edge on the 
other side for slicing meat. The blades, 
produced by the “frozen-heat” process 
(Newsweek, Oct. 3, 1949), are guar- 
anteed to remain sharp for three years. 

Rail-Tie Protector: The F. Burkart 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis is manu- 
facturing pads of fiber and Vinylite to 
protect railroad ties from cutting and 
wearing by rail plates. Savings in ties and 
maintenance, the company claims, “far 
exceed the cost of the pads.” 

Safety Paint: Seal-Peel, Inc., of Detroit 
is producing a child’s plastic paint set 
with eight colors. A sheet of metal is used 
for the painting surface. After the paint 
has dried, whether on the metal or, acci- 
dentally, on rugs or floors, it may be 
peeled off without damaging the surface. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





ne British Labor government is 
f jntenen: $3,248,000,000 a year on 
social services and food subsidies and 
only $2,186,000,000 on defense. Yet 
instead of reducing these “welfare” 
handouts to leave more to spend on 
armaments, the British bureaucrats 
think it is up to the American taxpayer 
to make good Britain’s de- 
fense deficiency. Other Eu- 
ropean bureaucrats think 
likewise. What they spend 
on collectivist experiments is 
none of our business. Our 
business is merely to make 
good the shortage this cre- 
ates in other directions. Ours 
not to ask the whys, ours 
but to subsidize. 

In fact, instead of continu- 
ing to discuss what is wrong about the 
British budget, it would be just as well 
if we drew a moral for ourselves from 
the one thing that is right about it. It is 
balanced. For the fiscal year ended 
March 31 it shows a_ surplus of 
$1,537,000,000. For the new year 
which began April 1 it plans a surplus 
of $1,240,000,000. 

Contrast with this the officially esti- 
mated deficit in our own budget of 
$5,400,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year and $6,200,000,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Congress’s own staff of 
fiscal experts thinks these will be closer 
to $6,700,000,000 and $7,300,000,000 
respectively. 

In all fairness we must not overlook 
the ironic fact that our own current 
deficits can be mainly accounted for 
by ERP and arms aid to Europe, and 
that the British surpluses can also be 
largely accounted for by this same 
ERP and arms aid. Still, it remains 
remarkable that hard-pressed socialist 
Britain shows a _ balanced budget, 
while rich “capitalist” America, at the 
peak of its biggest boom, cannot bring 
its expenditures within its revenues. 


ut basic explanation is simple. Brit- 
- ain has a responsible budget sys- 
tem. And we have not. 

In Britain the executive branch is 
made completely responsible for the 
budget. Both sides of it. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer not only submits 
all his proposed expenditures in detail 
but submits at the same time the 
detailed taxes and tax rates by which 
he proposes to raise the revenues. 








For a Responsible Budget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Parliament cannot tinker with this 
budget. It cannot increase an expendi- 
ture here or reduce a tax there. It 
must accept or reject the budget as a 
unified whole. And upon its ability to 
submit a budget acceptable to Parlia- 
ment the government stands or falls. 

Compared with this, our so-called 
American budget is mean- 
ingless make-believe. The 
President submits his guess- 
es of what expenditures and 
revenues are going to be. 
This is not accompanied by 
any over-all tax bill, or by 
any bill at all. Congress nei- 
ther accepts nor rejects this 
“budget.” The President 
may later propose still more 
expenditures as an_after- 
thought. Congress may vote still more 
expenditures on its own initiative or 
reduce some unpopular tax regardless 
of the effect in throwing the budget 
further out of balance. The President 
and Congress then blame each other, 
and both deny responsibility. 


E shall never approach the fiscal 
\\ responsibility of the British sys- 
tem until Congress submits a_ self- 
denying Constitutional amendment to 
deprive itself of the power to vote any 
expenditure not recommended by the 
President. It must of course retain the 
power to reduce proposed expendi- 
tures. Stripped, like the British Parlia- 
ment, of the power to raise, it might at 
last exercise its power to cut. As Henry 
Jones Ford pointed out: “There is no 
propensity of human nature more 
marked than jealousy of opportunities 
that one does not share.” 

Congress can never be expected 
properly to exercise the vital function 
of guardian of the people’s purse as 
long as it is permitted to stick its own 
hands in that purse. If the President 
did not fear to be outbid by Congress, 
he would propose smaller spending in 
the first place. But as long as three 
branches of government—President, 
House, and Senate—are all free to 
compete with each other in offer- 
ing handouts to pressure groups with 
the taxpayer's money, the taxpayer’s 
prospects are not bright. Somewhere 
there must be a restraining hand. 
And it is most likely to act as such 
when it has no other power than 
the power to restrain. 
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Patapar LIKES 
to be boiled 


Who must boil paper anyway? Meat pro- 
visioners for one. The paper they use for 
lining ham pressure cookers must with- 
stand boiling. In hospitals, too, doctors 
must have a boil-proof material for wrap- 
ping things to be sterilized in the auto- 
clave. Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
the answer. 

But boil-proofness is just one of Pat- 
me unique qualities. Patapar is avail- 
able in 179 different types. Among these 
179 types are ones to meet varying require- 
ments of wet-strength, grease-proofness, 
moisture vapor resistance, opaqueness, 
pureness, and many other qualities. Pata- 
par is furnished plain or beautifully 
printed in color fast inks. 

Business men who have discovered the 
wonders of Patapar are using it as food 
wrappers, for making lamp shades, milk 
and cream can gaskets, for beautiful greet- 
ing cards, putty wrappers, artists’ sketch- 
ing pads These are 
just a few typical ex- 
amples. 

Write on your 
business letterhead 
outlining the use for 
Patapar YOU have in 
mind. Then we can 

“recommend the type 
best suited for your 
purpose. 


Protected 





Patapor Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 






REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Poor in Spirit 


The editor Douglas Woodruff revives 
this medieval tale in his Roman Catholic 
London weekly, The Tablet: 

“A Franciscan and a Dominican came 
to a ford at a stream and the Dominican 
asked the Franciscan to carry him over, 
as the Franciscan was barefooted and his 
habit mattered less. The Franciscan lifted 
him up and carried him halfway, and 
then asked what money the Dominican 
had on him. ‘Only two reales,’ said the 
Dominican. 

“But it was enough for the Franciscan, 
who promptly dropped his charge into 
the water, excusing himself by saying: 
‘You know our rule; we are not allowed 
to carry money’.” 


New St. Mary 


Many Catholics think of their saints as 
belonging to another age. But this week, 
Angelo Goretti, a 60-year-old dye 
worker from New Village, N. J., was on 
his way to Rome to attend the canoniza- 
tion of his own sister Maria. And also 
expected to be present at the June 25 
ceremonies were Maria’s aged mother, 
and her three sisters, two of them Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Mary. 

Little Maria was not quite 12 when 





International 


Angelo Goretti and hallowed sister , 


she died in 1902. She was mending a 
shirt at her home near Anzio, Italy (also 
fateful to many a GI), when an 18-year- 
old youth named Alessandro Serenelli 
approached her and made improper ad- 
vances. The child fought him off, and 
Serenelli, enraged, stabbed her fourteen 
times. Maria forgave her assailant on her 
deathbed. Serenelli went to prison for 
some 30 years. When he got out, he 
joined a monastery in Southern Italy as 
a simple laborer. 
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St. Maria will be proclaimed a martyr 
for her faith, and the Passionist Fathers 
in Union City, N. J., say that there are 
records of more than 30 miracles worked 
by her intercession. A movie of Maria’s 
life called “Sky Over the Marshes” was 
released in Italy this year and caused 
such animosity toward Serenelli that he 
has had to remain even more secluded. 
To protect him, the name of his monas- 
tery has not been revealed. Although he 
was the principal witness for Maria’s 
beatification in 1947, he had to attend 
the rites incognito for fear of violence. 
Whether he will be at the canonization 
depends on whether he can mingle un- 
noticed in the crowds. 


Billy and His Beacon 


“Tonight is the beginning of Boston’s 
greatest week end I am not dis- 
appointed that there are empty seats 
here tonight. After all, I understand that 
last year the Red Sox started slowly and 
look what happened.”* 

Thus spoke the Rev. William Franklin 
Graham, better known as Billy Graham, 
as he reached the climax of a 28-day 
whirlwind tour of evangelistic revivals in 
New England. For five days beginning 
April 19, he fought his “battle against sin 
and Satan” in Boston—with the crowning 
rally last Sunday afternoon on the his- 
toric greens of Boston Common. Billy 
Graham was right about his slow start: 
some 9,000 had attended the opening 
Boston Garden meeting, but on Sunday, 
even though it rained, 15,000 milled 
about the Common, which had _ loud- 
speakers wired to every tree so that 
all might hear. Almost everyone brought 
a handkerchief to wave. 

The Rev. Billy Graham had clinched 
his title as America’s greatest living evan- 
gelist. The blond, handsome, 31-year-old 
Southern Baptist minister who has been 
compared to another Billy named 
Sunday, had been sweeping the country 
from coast to coast with old-fashioned 
revivals that alternately threatened his 
listeners with hell fire and brimstone and 
pleaded with them to “make your peace 
with Christ.” 

Although he and his evangelistic team 
had been conducting revivals since 1943, 
Billy Graham didn't hit the big time until 
last fall on the West Coast. In Los 
Angeles he stayed for seven weeks and 
preached to more than 300,000 people— 
6,000 of whom made their way weeping 
and happy down the aisles of the tent to 
declare themselves for Christ. Amid 
screaming “Hallelujahs!” and “Amens!” 
Mr. Graham took Boston by storm this 
January, chalking up 3,000 repentant 
New England sinners. 

Then he moved South and climaxed a 
visit to South Carolina by packing 40,000 





*They finished second in the American League. 


people into the football stadium in Co- 
lumbia. During the five-week Carolina 
stay, 12,000 penitents publicly professed 
Christ. During the current New England 
tour Billy himself collapsed once from 
sheer physical exhaustion. 

And no wonder. For the sharply 
dressed soul saver goes full-out in ser- 
mons which often run for more than an 
hour. Dramatizing Bible stories (but not 
quite as athletically as Billy Sunday used 


Religious News Service 


Graham fights Satan 


to), he moves freely about on his plat- 
form with a lapel microphone. He may 
shout that without God “America has 
only three or four more years at the most 
and then it will all be over and we will 
fall as Rome fell and Germany fell.” He 
may slap the Bible and thunder against 
rampant illicit sex relations. Then he will 
cajole and plead that sinners repent. Mr. 
Graham is as modern as the flashy hand- 
painted ties he wears and as colorful as 
his advertising. 

‘Just a Farm Bey’: And yet Billy 
Graham takes little credit for his achieve- 
ments. “I am not seeking converts for any 
particular sect,” he says. “I only want 
people who have wandered far from God 
to make public acknowledgment of Christ 
and walk in His footsteps. I have meas- 
ured my success only by the service I 
have been to my Master.” 

“I was just a farm boy,” he reminisces. 
“My father was and is today a dairy 
farmer near Charlotte, N. C. There are 
four children—my brother Melvin, two 
sisters, Mrs. Katherine McElroy and Jean, 
who is going to Bob Jones University 
at Greenville, and me.” “Billy Frank's” 
parents are American Reformed Pres- 
byterians and brought him up simply. 
He milked cows, went to school in Char- 
lotte, and was a member of the base- 
ball and basketball teams. His closest 
friend was a boy named Grady Wilson, 
who is today the Rev. Grady Wilson, 
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mainstay of the Graham evangelistic team. 

Grady and Billy Frank “hit the saw- 
dust trail” in 1935 at a revival meeting 
conducted by the Rev. Mordecai Ham. 
From high school Billy went to Bob Jones 
(after a summer as a Fuller brush sales- 
man), then transferred to Trinity College 
in Tampa, Fla. There he met Dr. W. B. 
Riley, founder and president of North- 
western Bible School in Minneapolis. At 
Dr. Riley’s death in 1947, Billy promised 
to carry on for him, and Mr. Graham is 
today president of Northwestern Schools, 
consisting of a Bible institute, a divinity 
school, and a liberal-arts school. 

At Trinity, Billy attended a lot of re- 
vival meetings. “I knew I wanted to be a 
preacher, a revivalist preacher,” he says, 
“and I practiced sermons hour after hour, 
preaching right from the Bible. Any old 
stump along the river was a good pulpit, 
even if I didn’t have anyone to listen to 
me.” Billy filled in as preacher and then 
decided to go to Wheaton College in 
Illinois (scene of the recent spontaneous 
student confessions—NEWswEEK, Feb. 
20). There he met Ruth Bell, daughter of 
missionaries. They were married in 1943 
and now have two daughters, 2 and 4. 
These days, Mrs. Graham seldom sees 
him at their home in Montreat, N. C. 

The Big Time: After the start of 
his first pastorate in First Baptist Church 
at Western Springs, IIl., in 1943, he met 
George Beverly Shea, radio gospel singer, 
and added him to the team. The trium- 
virate of Shea, Mr. Graham, and Grady 
Wilson began staging revival meetings. 
They made three trips to Europe for 
Youth for Christ, packing the stadium at 
Nimes, France, with 18,000 people. Cliff 
Barrows, trombonist and hymn leader, 
joined the group and they all hit the big 
time at Los Angeles last fall. 

Mr. Graham, unlike many evangelists, 
will not visit a town until invited by local 
ministers (he has had more than 700 bids 
to date). A local group has arranged a 
Washington visit after the New England 
tour which closes in Hartford this week. 
Billy will speak to the Senate in its dining 
room and offer prayers in the House. 

Also unlike many evangelists, Mr. 
Graham doesn’t emphasize “love cffer- 
ings.” His salary at Northwestern Schools 
is $8,500 a year—his main source of in- 
come. Local committees must guarantee 
his expenses and “an honorarium” which 
is divided among the revival group. Com- 
munities which lose money from his visits 
are reimbursed by those which profit. 

Billy Graham is sure that a great re- 
ligious revival is sweeping the United 
States. He believes that he is only part of 
it. “My feeling as a worker in the vine- 
yard is that there is a great upsurge of 
faith in the country which seeks a way 
back to Christ,” he says. “That is my sole 
mission—to hold a beacon light for the 
soul-sick, hopeless, and repentant to seek 
their way back to the comfort of Christ.” 
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It’s quieter these days 
in SAN FRANCISCO 


To many San Francisco businessmen, 
“Armstrong’s Cushiontone” is a familiar 
name. In the Western Merchandise Mart 
Restaurant, American Trust Company, 
Western Pacific Railroad Company, and 
hundreds of other businesses in the 
Golden Gate City, Cushiontone acousti- 
cal ceilings have solved the annoying 
problem of noise. 

In cities throughout the country, 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone® is providing 
the quiet atmosphere people need for 
comfort and concentration. Cushiontone 
ceilings are highly efficient. Up to 75% 
of all noise that strikes this perforated 
fiberboard material is absorbed. Cush- 
iontone is low in cost — quickly 
installed — washable — repaintable. 
Cushiontone ceilings are a practical in- 
vestment for every business. 


Free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” gives full details. Write 
for it. Armstrong Cork Company, ® 
5005 Ruby Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
L. D. Reeder Company of San Francisco 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 


wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 
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SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking —never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy liq- 
uid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegetable 
oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop, 
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The Wages of the Peach Basket 


by JOHN LARDNER 


t a church supper in Illinois last 
A week, a young basketball player 
named Paul Unruh gave his audience 
fresh insight into New York City’s 
traffic problem. It is getting so an 
athlete cannot walk a block in New 
York without being offered a bribe. 

Unruh—who fed the bucket in all- 
America style for Bradley 
University last winter—was 
minding his business on 
the corner of an eastbound 
street one day, during the 
National Invitation Tourna- 
ment, when a westbound 
gambler upped to him and 
said: “I would like you to fix 
me a ball game, boy.” He 
was a gambler who knew 
his own mind. For a game 
which Bradley won by 6 points, he 
said, he would give $100. For a game 
won by 2 points, which takes delicate 
fixing, he would give $500. 

Unruh resisted the temptation to 
pick up the stranger, dribble him over 
to the nearest trash basket, and drop 
him in with a hook shot. He merely 
chuckled in the man’s teeth and said 
nothing to anyone about the episode 
until the other day, when he brought 
it up in an after-supper speech about 
“too much commercialization” in sports 
—especially in New York. 


ew York takes many a rap in such 
N connections. It is getting to rank 
as a full-fledged Gomorrah. Former 
Army Secretary Gray suggested re- 
cently that it was not a safe place for 
a Notre Dame-Army, or a North 
Carolina-Notre Dame, football game. 
Too many people, or something. There 
is no doubt that a lot of these people 
are bookmakers. A lot of them are 
cops, too, though I have heard it said 
that there is absolutely no connection 
between the two phenomena. 

However, bookmakers grow every- 
where in this country, like Taraxacum 
officinale, the common dandelion. So 
do fixers. It was in Detroit, a few years 
back, that a personality telephoned 
Dutch Leonard, then a Washington 
pitcher, and asked him to throw the 
American League pennant to the 
Tigers. Leonard’s fixer had this in 
common with Unruh’s fixer, that both 
were so shadowy that no one knew 
whether they were practical jokers or 
bona fide, dues-paying fiends. 





The government, Attorney General 
McGrath, Senator Kefauver, and 
many newspapers have lately begun 
campaigning against gamblers, includ- 
ing gamblers in amateur sports. They 
all seem to feel that vultures like these 
should be tracked down and appre- 
hended. I wish them luck. I would 
sooner try to apprehend 
cumulus cloud. For every 
Alvin Paris, who sings over a 
tapped wire, there are hun- 
dreds of gamblers who 
behave discreetly and tact- 
fully, against a neutral back- 
ground. They look (you'll 
forgive the expression) like 
you and me. 

There is, of course, a so- 
lution to the problem, but it 
is so obvious and dreary a solution that 
I cannot blame the Attorney General 
and the newspapers for passing it up 
in favor of bloodhounds and finger- 
prints and large appropriations of 
government cash. 

Take the game of basketball. Bas- 
ketball nowadays is a fashionable win- 
tertime target for fixers, as Mr. Unruh 
will tell you. Once it was played ex- 
clusively in gymnasiums, for exercise 
and entertainment, which seems to 
have been what Dr. James Naismith 
had in mind when he first strung up 
his immortal peach basket. You know 
what gamblers thought of it then? If 
you mentioned basketball to a gam- 
bler, he would yawn in your face. 

Today, basketball is played for big 
crowds in big arenas, for big take- 
home pay for the colleges involved. 
The gambiers know every player by 
name and would like to know them 
better. Ned Irish’s New York basket- 
ball temple, Madison Square Garden, 
is by no means the only one in the 
country, even though Ned’s effort, 
with wide-footed Pinkertons, to snare 
the very gamblers whom he stimu- 
lates, is more*comical than most. 


ounGc Unruh is right about com- 
FT nutans, But does he speak 
tor Bradley University? Not as long as 
Bradley, like the other schools, takes 
home its wicked, city-grown cash guar- 
antee. Horace Greely’s advice would 
be: “Go back to the gymnasiums, 
young man.” But a gymnasium is a 
cold, lonesome place to go back to, 
and it doesn’t pay off worth a durn. 
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HORSE RACING: 
Prince Pays Off 


When Hill Prince got tangled up with 
too many horses and ran ninth in the 
Experimental Handicap No. 2 at New 
York’s Jamaica race track (NEWSWEEK, 
April 24), some people suggested that 
jockey Eddie Arcaro wasn't altogether 
blameless. 

Arcaro, whose mounts have earned 
more than any other rider’s ($9,248,025 
in eighteen vears), didn’t bother to an- 
swer the charges. Last week, after the 
finish of the $48,500 mile-and-one-six- 
teenth Wood Memorial at Jamaica, he 
didn’t have to. 

Riding Hill Prince in the eleven-horse 
field which included another Kentucky 
Derby favorite, Middleground, Arcaro 
found himself in a familiar spot at the 
first turn: ninth. In the backstretch, he 
urged the dark bay into fourth position, 
and warily waited his chance to get all 
the way through. 

On the stretch turn the leader, Next 
Move, only filly in the race for three- 
vear-olds, swung the § field wide. 


Hugging the rail, Arcaro quickly poked 
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Hill Prince’s white-starred forehead 
through the gap and into the lead. Clear 
of horses for the first time, the C. T. 
Chenery colt returned ground-eating 
strides for the urgent strokes of Arcaro’s 
bat and beat the fast-coming Middle- 
ground by two lengths. 

For Arcaro, the victory was his sixth 
in the 26-year-old Wood, which he has 
failed to win but twice since 1944. For 
Hill Prince, it meant a ride to Louisville 
on Monday as top choice for the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 


MARATHONS: 


Ham. Song, Choi 


Time stood still in Seoul last week. 
The Korean capital held its breath await- 
ing the outcome of a foot race in progress 
halfway around the world. Morning 
papers delayed their final editions sev- 
eral hours to print the news that finally 
came: Korea’s three entrants had run 
away with the 54th annual Boston Mara- 
thon, finishing 1-2-3. 

That evening Koreans, among whom 
distance running is a national sport, hov- 
ered over their radios for a special Voice 
of America broadcast that described the 







































Golden Anniversary: The 
North and South amateur 
last week became the first 
major golf tournament in 
the U.S. to celebrate its 
50th playing. While old- 
timers harked back to 
early days when 1911 win- 
ner Chick Evans got a free 
ride from pioneer aviator 
Lincoln Beachey, this 
year’s victor, William C. 
Campbell (light sweater), 
was congratulated by run- 
ner-up Wynsol K. Spencer. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AmIco agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! © 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security 
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Because Magnavox makes more 
of its component parts than do most 
hi mmol hicltitic-le Mmateh*laloh aed 
can build better value into its 
instruments. Priced from $199.50. 





The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 





We Package Pills 


Like Pearls 


Why? For whom? How much? 


Write for free booklet... 
“Needles and Pills”... and 
find out! Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company, 82 Ather- 
ton Street, Boston 30, Mass. 
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race in detail. A special ration of electric- 
ity (normally turned off at night) had 
been authorized for the program. 

They heard how Kee Yong Ham, a 
lithe 19-year-old Seoul high-school boy, 
had featherfooted over the 26-mile, 385- 
yard course to a half-mile victory over 
20-year-old Kil Yoon Song. Korea's 
champion runner, chunky Yun Chil Choi, 
aged 21, had been hobbled by nerve 
trouble in his right knee. On the verge of 
collapse, he had gritted his teeth for a 
final sprint that carried him past fourth- 
place John Lafferty, top American among 
the 134 entrants. 

Ham’s winning time of 2 hours 32 
minutes 39 seconds had been the slowest 
since 1938, exactly seven minutes off the 
record set by Yun Bok Suh, whose trip 
to Boston in 1947 was sponsored by the 
United States Army of Occupation. But 
Koreans who had publicly subscribed 
8,100,000 won (about $9,000) to fin- 
ance Ham, Song, and Choi felt that their 
money had been wisely invested. 

The winner, though happy, was apolo- 
getic. He had personally rooted for Choi. 
But when Choi had begun to slow down 
about the 10-mile mark, national honor 
had demanded that Ham break an Ori- 
ental tradition by passing his elder. 


HARNESS RACING: 


Birds in the Traces 


An ostrich is stronger than it looks. 
Strong enough, swears burly Jim Casper, 
to pull a 150-pound man in a 25-pound 
sulky and still outrun a standard-bred 
harness horse. 

For two and a half years Casper has 
been harness-racing ostriches at his os- 
trich farm and alligator jungle near St. 
Augustine, Fla. Convinced last week that 
the sport, which has drawn as many as 
3,500 tourists in a day, was ready for big 
time, he announced plans for a $300,000 
quarter-mile ostrich track to be built on 
the outskirts of New Orleans. 

Since Casper will own and train the 
track’s string of twenty birds, his races 
may not arouse a_ too-lively betting 
interest. But rooting home the big feath- 
er dusters on stilts should fill many an 
idle afternoon for railbirds and_ bird 
watchers alike. 


PLAYOFFS: 


Who Won 


If anybody wanted to say that the 
National Hockey League’s system of 
determining a winner was long-winded, 
few people would disagree. After playing 
70 games in a season that began in Oc- 
tober, the only thing decided was that 
the four top teams in the six-team league 
would play for the championship and the 
Stanley Cup that went with it. By the 





Acme 


The schoolboy winner apologized 


time the New York Rangers and the 
Detroit Red Wings met in the final game 
at Detroit last Sunday, both teams 
were jittery and past their peak. 

The Rangers, fourth-place finishers, 
had surprised the experts by polishing off 
their first-round foes, the Montreal Can- 
adiens, in four out of five games. The 
Red Wings, minus ace forward Gordon 
Howe, injured in the first game, needed 
the full seven games to beat Toronto's 
Maple Leaf’s 4 to 3. 

The Red Wings lost no time in getting 
after the “rested” Rangers, and beat 
them 4-1 in the opening game at Detroit. 
Although the Rangers came back to win 
the second game at Toronto (where their 
games were shifted after the circus 
moved into Madison Square Garden in 
New York) Detroit goalie Harry Lumley 
shut them out in the third game 4-0. And 
with the remainder of the series to be 
played on their home ice, the Wings 
looked to ease in. They had a little diffi- 
culty. They lost the first two games. Then 
they won the next two, taking the 
championship four games to three. 
>Meantime, in the professional National 
Basketball Association play-offs, the Min- 
neapolis Lakers beat the Syracuse Na- 
tionals four games to two, thereby win- 
ning their third professional champion- 
ship in as many years. 

Before the final series (they had 
previously beaten Philadelphia and New 
York) Syracuse player-coach Al Cervi 
thought he had found a way to beat the 
overtall Lakers. “Run, run, run,” was the 
order he gave his players. The Lakers, 
who won easily over Fort Wayne and 
Anderson to reach the finals, had a sim- 
pler formula. 

It called for 6-foot-10 George Mikan 
to “shoot, shoot, shoot.” Mikan’s 193 
points in the final six games were the 
difference between the teams. 


o Newsweek 
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THEATER 
In the Round 


Last week in Jacksonville, Fla., a 
theater without back wall, curtain, or 
footlights ended its first season. A “thea- 
ter in the round,” it was an offshoot of 
a similar yearling venture that had closed 
for the summer in Atlanta, Ga., 
two weeks earlier. Both undertakings 
stemmed from the imagination of Don 
Gibson, a young actor-producer who was 
convinced that the ancient but currently 
experimental device of having players 
surrounded by the audience could be 
both artistically and commercially sound. 

Gibson doesn’t care to divulge the 
financial standing of his two “Penthouse 
Theaters,” but he does say he intends 
to open them both next fall. And he 
would be the last to claim that theater 
in the round is a new idea. For one thing, 
before his: graduation in 1939 he had 
worked in one at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. Moreover, the Greeks 
had used the idea 2,500 years ago. Al- 
though most subsequent theaters were 
semicircular, all through the centuries a 
few actors went on acting in a circle in 
courtyards and market places. 

Such performers as circus folk, night- 
club singers, and wrestlers preserve the 
full circle today. But credit for its revival 
in the legitimate theater belongs to 
Glenn Hughes, one of Don Gibson’s 
university professors. 

As director of Washington’s School of 
Drama, Hughes experimented in 1932 
with a stage in the middle of a large 
Seattle penthouse. The intimacy of his 
arena presentation was an immediate 
success. The Penthouse Theater, as it 
has been called ever since, now has a 
building of its own with 172 seats in 
three rows surrounding a slightly oval 





“acting area.” It is the only theatrical 
house in the city which-plays six nights 
a week throughout the year. 

The Penthouse Theater now has 
dozens of imitators. Several are on the 
West Coast, and there is a famous one, 
the Margo Jones Theater, in Dallas, 
Texas. Among the newest and most suc- 
cessful are the Gibson theaters, two of 
many using the Penthouse name. 

Like Hughes, Gibson started his 
experiment on a top floor—the Rainbow 
Roof of the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta. 
There, in a 29-week season, his Pent- 
house presented a selectio:) of Broadway 
favorites including “Strictly Dishonor- 
able,” “On Borrowed Time,” “Claudia,” 
“The Heiress,” and “Light Up the Sky” 
(see cut). And Gibson’s twelve-player 
stock company was supplemented by 
such star performers as Cesar Romero, 
Miriam Hopkins, Signe Hasso, Boris 
Karloff, and Kay Francis. 

Full houses (there are 445 seats in 
seven rows) gave evidence of audience 
reception, and almost without exception 
the stars, too, were impressed with the 
Penthouse. 

Encouraged by his Atlanta success, 
Gibson launched the Jacksonville Pent- 
house early this year. He figures he 
needs only two and a half weeks to open 
a new theater, and eventually he would 
like to have 60 or more spread across the 
country. He believes that they would 
succeed in almost any city without legiti- 
mate theater. For the present, however, 
he is content with the success of his first 
two playhouses. So are at least three 
people he met at the University of 
Washington: his actress wife, Elsbeth 
Hofmann, who is his co-producer; Bob 
McBride, his business manager; and 
Jerry Appy, who handled publicity for 
Hughes, and now does it for Gibson. 





Intimate arena: “Light Up the Sky” in Atlanta’s Rainbow Roof 
May 1, 1950 














ALL Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


Have Foot Pedal Control 


Just step on the pedal for a 
smooth, even drink of fresh, cold 
water. The new Westinghouse 
Coolers are trouble-free . . . easy 


to service . .. convenient. 


~~. 








Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


SPACE SAVING 


STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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EXHAUST FAN RANGE LAUNDROMAT REFRIGERATOR 
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THE 


Deserved Decennial 


Whether Karen Conrad cleared the 
vast Center Theater stage in two leaps 
on the night of Jan. 11, 1940, has been 
a question which has occupied ballet- 
omanes ever since. Those who were 


present at the world premiere of the 


Ballet Theatre in New York insist that 
she did when she made her first entrance 
in “Les Sylphides.” Skeptics doubt the 
feat, adding that such athletic prowess is 
unsuited to the gentle poetry of the 
classic “Sylphides” anyway. 

Whoever is right, Miss Conrad’s en- 
trance brought an exuberant dance 
troupe to the American theatrical scene. 
The new company had announced the 


<a 
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DANCE 


loftiest of aims: It would display, side by 
side with a series of ultra-modern works, 
the great gallery of classic ballets. And 
the group served notice that it intended 
to contend for the title of the country’s 
national ballet company. 

As much as its first season pleased the 
American dance world, grave doubts 
were held as to whether such an enter- 
prise could be permament. The com- 
pany’s title did not include the word 
“Russe”—then synonymous with “ballet” 
to the American public—and it did not 
believe in the “star” system. And both 
factors were highly important in the 
booking of a ballet company. 

Last Sunday night, therefore, it was 
with a deep sense of satisfaction and 
pride that many a balletomane revisited 


the Center Theater. For Ballet Theatre 
was now ten years old. Once again, “Les 
Sylphides” opened the program. But 
Ballet Theatre was no longer a bouncing 
baby bursting with energy. It was a 
smooth, assured adult with a personality 
all its own. It was still American, but it 
spoke an international language. 

The most graphic illustration of Ballet 
Theatre’s growth can be shown through 
the development of one of its dancers. 
On Jan. 11, 1940, Nora Koreff was a 
youngster in the corps de ballet. On 
April 23, 1950, Nora Kaye (she was born 
Nora Koreff of Russian parents and 
Americanized her name) saw herself in 
lights over the Center Theater's mar- 
quee. In those ten years she had become 
America’s first dramatic ballerina. And it 


. +. and combine ballet with contemporary theater as do Tudor’s “Lilac Garden” (left) and his “Pillar of Fire” 
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Plant of the Little Falls Laundry Company, Little Fails, N. J. l’hotoyraphed by William Vandivert 


if your family wash added up to millions of pieces, you'd 
keep a close watch on the expense of providing hot water and 
steam. And that’s just what the laundry shown above does— 
because it’s one of the biggest laundries in the world. 

This laundry uses 50,000 pounds of steam every hour, re- 
quires a half-million gallons of hot water every day, and 
manufactures all the electricity for its machines, dryers, and 
ironing equipment. It burns coal, of course—more than 150 
tons every week—to provide all this heat and energy at the 
lowest possible cost. 

To give industrial coal users everywhere a steadily better 
product, coal operators will continue to invest millions of dol- 
lars every year in mine improvements. Older mines are being 
modernized. New mines are designed to utilize revolutionary 
new high-production machinery. Washed, graded and 
treated in huge surface preparation plants, such coal burns 
with top efficiency. It provides more heat, creates more steam, 
and furnishes more power per ton. 

Because America’s progressive bituminous industry con- 
tinues to pioneer in new mining and coal-preparation meth- 
ods, coal continues to be America’s foremost industrial fuel! 





Today’s most progressive coal mines are 
like vast modern factories underground, 
where mechanization has all but banned 
the pick and shovel. Cutting and loading 
and transporting are performed by highly 
efficient, specially designed machines. 
More and more, today’s miner is becoming 
a skilled machine operator—and his aver- 
age hourly pay is higher than that of work- 
men in any other major U. S. industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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was doubtful tha’ her full talent for 
theatrical expression would have been 
developed so ~~mpletely in any other 
ballet company. The same growth had 
also been seen in the career of young 
John Kriza, who joined the company in 
its first summer, has been with it ever 
since, and who has become one of 
America’s most brilliant male dancexs. 

Setbacks: The maintenance of Ballet 
Theatre’s high aims was, however, not 
altogether possible. Beginning with the 
1941-42 season, the company was heav- 
ily Russianized with the addition of « 
Russian director, several Russian dancers, 
and two “stars” of the ballet world: the 
English ballerina Alicia Markova and the 
Russian ballerina Irina Baronova. But by 
1944 it was back on its original track 
again and reached one of its high points 
with the production at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the spring of 1944 of 
Jerome Robbins’s great American ballet 
“Fancy Free,” the story of sailors and 
tarts on the loose in the metropolis. 

During the postwar years, however, 
there was heavy sledding, despite the 
more than a million dollars poured into 
the company by Lucia Chase, its princi- 
pal backer and one of its dancers 
(Newsweek, May 2, 1949). The organi- 
zation finally had to suspend operations 
temporarily in the summer of 1948—due 
principally to its insistence on an inde- 
pendent policy as to repertoire and book- 
ing. But Miss Chase never lost heart, and 
by the spring of 1949 the company was 
again dancing at the Met. 

The repertoire of Ballet Theatre has 
held as closely as possible to its original 
idea to combine the classics with the 
contemporary. Prominent in restaging the 
former were the late Michel Fokine and 
the English choreographer-dancer Anton 
Dolin. Prominent in producing new works 
have been such Americans as Agnes de 
Mille and Robbins. Backbone of the rep- 
ertoire has come from the English dancer 
and choreographer Antony Tudor. His 
“Pillar of Fire” (which brought stardom 
to Miss Kaye in 1942), “Lilac Garden,” 
“Gala Performance,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” have all been popular mainstays. 

In celebrating its tenth anniversary, 
Ballet Theatre looked forward to a bright 
future. Next season the company will be 
in charge of ballet of the Metropolitan, 
although its first-line company will not 
dance with the opera. 

The Ballet Theatre itself will be in 
Europe from July through November 
under the auspices of ANTA (the semi- 
official American National Theater and 
Academy) and with the cooperation of 
the State Department. To those Amer- 
icans who have observed the interna- 
tional prestige and good will achieved by 
the English through the touring of the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet and by the Aus- 
trians through the travels of the Vienna 
State Opera, this move of sending an 
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American ensemble to Europe is con- 
sidered most important. And while the 
State Department is not giving Ballet 
Theatre any financial assistance, it “rec- 
ognizes the great value of the arts as a 
media for interpreting to other peoples 
the spirit of the United States and in 
furthering international understanding.” 


Dunham’s Return 


After a two-year absence in Europe, 
during which time she scored an over- 
whelming success, especially in London 
and Paris, Katherine Dunham returned 
to Broadway last week in a repertoire of 


Miss Dunham: Poise and abandon 


sinuous, tropical dance improvisations 
that New Yorkers had missed since 1948. 
The beautiful Negro dancer was slimmer, 
more poised, and more sensual than ever. 
The repertory was about half-new, in- 
cluding a fine, long Veracruz sequence 
in which Miss Dunham is first discovered 
in what must be the biggest hammock on 
earth. But to many, chic and sophistica- 
tion had replaced a certain abandon and 
driving force of earlier years. 

Asked how she felt about this reaction, 
Miss Dunham replied: “When I came 
back to New York from the West Coast, 
they said I had “gone Hollywood.’ When 
I went back to the Coast, they said I had 
‘gone Broadway.’ Maybe I do change 
with my locale.” 

Since Miss Dunham is not only a 
dancer but an anthropologist, she says 
she is puzzled by the continuing em- 
phasis sex plays in any discussion of 
her and her show. “First I was shocked, 
then grieved, then angry,” she said. 
“When I cooled off, I became bored. 
European audiences took us in their 
stride. Sex to them is not as new and 
strange a thing as in America.” 


al 


EDUCATION — 


Three-Cent Issue 


United States Postmaster General Jesse 
M. Donaldson, a non-university man, 
wasn't cooperating with Yale. Although 
he had been petitioned for a stamp issue 
to commemorate the university’s 250th 
anniversary (1951), no Yale stamp was 
mentioned on the upcoming October 
stamp list. 

Loyal legislative sons of Eli took action. 
A fortnight ago one of them, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, introduced a bill providing for 
the Yale stamp. It might be only a three- 
cent issue, but by last week it had pro- 
duced one of the strangest bipartisan 
alignments ever seen in Congress. 

Such politically disparate Yale men 
(and Democrats) as Sens. Estes 
Kefauver, William Benton, and Brien 
McMahon, and Rep. Foster Furcolo were 
solidly behind Republican Taft. 

Said Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter Meyers (of Yale): “There’s 
hope.” But even if the bill gets out of 
committee, the backers had another 
hurdle to face. Last year Congress passed 
no stamps which the Postmaster had not 
approved. Moreover, the Postmaster had 
a special precedent: In 1936 the Post 
Office vetoed a 300th anniversary stamp 
for Harvard. 


California Compromise 


For more than a year, the University 
of California had tried to find a satis- 
factory way of barring Communists from 
its employ. There was overwhelming 
agreement about the principle; the rub 
was in the procedure. 

The board of regents insisted that all 
11,000 employes on the university’s eight 
campuses sign a special non-Communist 
loyalty oath. Most faculty members felt 
that the regular oath of allegiance re- 
quired of state teachers in California was 
sufficient. Their resistance, immediately 
firm, waxed stronger when the board set 
an April 30 deadline. 

But under mounting pressure last 
week, the regents adopted almost unan- 
imously a compromise proposal and 
apparently settled a controversy that had 
given United States academic circles a 
good shaking. 

The compromise dropped the special 
oath but still required faculty members 
to sign a statement to the effect that they 
were not Communists. Lawrence M. 
Giannini, president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, and the only dissenting regent, called 
the compromise “a victory for Commu- 
nism” and resigned from the board. 
Most of the people on both sides of the 
controversy felt the settlement brought 
them close together at a point when 
any further to-do would have done the 
university more harm than a Communist 
professor or two. 
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Revival 


City Lights (United Artists). Released 
first in 1931 Charles Chaplin’s silent com- 
edy not only denied the triumph of the 
sound track but kidded the new talking 
films to a fare-thee-well. Reissued now in 
the wake of more than two decades of 
talkies, “City Lights” is fully as funny as 
it was the first time out and, if anything, 
even happier in its inspired silences. 
There was never any question but that 
the adventures of the gallant little tramp 
who befriended the blind flower girl 
(Virginia Cherrill) would survive as one 
of the screen’s classics. It is only a 
little less certain that the revival will 
command not only its original audience 
but also the generation of filmgoers to 
whom Chaplin is nothing more than a 
name out of the past and the producer 
of the controversial and disappointing 
“Monsieur Verdoux.” 

Made even more memorable by the 
vriter-director-actor’s brilliant score, 
Chaplin’s respectful adoration of the blind 
girl is genuinely and wonderfully moving, 
and his alcoholic interludes with the 
capricious millionaire (Harry Myers) 
achieve something like perfection in uni- 
versal hilarity. The boxing match be- 
tween Chaplin and Hank Mann—with 
footwork elevated to the stature of 
choreography—is a gem of pure slapstick, 
and the little tramp’s tipsy set-to with an 
elusive cigar, and a spaghetti dinner that 
gets hopelessly confused with a down- 
pour of confetti recapture a comic inven- 
tiveness that is notably lacking in the 
movies that are being produced today. 


New Films 


The Big Lift (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
When. producer William Perlberg 
(“Golden Boy”) and _ writer-director 
George Seaton (“Miracle on 34th Street” 
and “Apartment for Peggy”) went to 
Germany last year to make a film about 
the near-miraculous job the U. S. Air 
Force had done in piercing the Russian 
blockade of Western Berlin, their pro- 
duction staff numbered only 21. With 
them were only two American actors— 
Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas. 
Their technical equipment fitted into a 
single planeload. 

But once in Germany they persuaded 
(through appropriate governmental chan- 
nels) some 33 officers and men from 
“Operation Vittles” to appear as them- 
selves in supporting roles. O. E. Hasse, 
once prominent on the Berlin stage, and 
two English-speaking German screen 
actresses—Cornell Borchers and _ Bruni 
Liébel—whose efforts up to now had been 
purely local, rounded out a cast chosen 
mostly on the spot without even benefit 
of screen tests. 

The result is an honest, forthright, and 
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Memorables: Chaplin and Cherrill 


often humorous film that makes Berlin’s 
“Big Lift” look exactly like what it was—a 
maddeningly tedious job which also 
served as a supreme demonstration of 
American know-how and guts. 

The story, convincing as its on-the-spot 
background, concerns two Air Force non- 
coms who might be anybody connected 
with the “Lift.” Danny (Clift) is a cheer- 
fully open-minded tech sergeant. His 
only concern about being abruptly air- 
transported from sunny Hawaii to muddy 
Germany is the business of learning a few 
words of the language. Kowalski 
(Douglas), on the other hand, has been 





in a German prison camp. He has con- 
sequently developed some ruggedly spe- 
cific ideas about Germany and _ the 
handling of “krauts.” 

During his hazardous air-lift duties, 
Danny’s open mind becomes obsessed 
to the point of matrimony with Miss 
Borchers, a fascinating Berlin derelict 
whose honesty is in about the same state 
of repair as her home town. Kowalski, a 
GCA radar operator, whose job is talking 
planes into fog-ridden Tempelhof. air- 
drome, has a “shatzi” (Miss Lébel) too. 
But she is made of stern enough stuff to 
whittle away at his Germanophobia. 

In giving “The Big Lift” its atmosphere 
of realism, Seaton has leaned as heavily 
on bona fide Berlin settings as he has on 
the armed forces. And his talent, like that 
of the late Ernst Lubitsch, for making 
detail significant is responsible for “The 
Big Lift’s” being one of the year’s best 
films. For example, his portrait of occu- 
pied Germany—the astutest Hollywood 
has yet turned out—makes comic capital 
of the Teutonic ritual of endless hand- 
shaking. It is also sensitive enough to 
give the blustering Kowalski true dimen- 
sion when he finds and beats up a 
German who mistreated him in prison 
camp, only to feel “dirty” afterward. 


Guilty Bystander (Film Classics) is a 
grim little mystery thriller that makes 
few pretensions beyond: its straight- 
forward attempt to whip up excitement 
in the sinister and grubby backwashes of 
New York. In this vein director Joseph 
Lerner and his cameraman achieve a 
mood and pictorial background that is 
dramatically appropriate to the sordid 
story of an ex-cop (Zachary Scott) who 
stops drinking long enough to round up 





Clift’s open-minded approach to postwar Berlin includes Miss Borchers 
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fitter. Or drop us a line and we'll send 
you carbon samples and tell you the 
names of your local dealers. 
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Boland: Blowsy and bewildered 


the murderous gang of smugglers who 
have kidnapped his young son. 

While a happy ending provides for the 
reunion of the boy, the reformed alco- 
holic, and his estranged wife (Faye 
Emerson), the rest of the story is decid- 
edly on the realistic side, although the 
over-all effect is a little too wild-eyed to 
be anything but arrant make-believe. In 
addition to the competent characteriza- 
tions of the two principals, there are a 
number of sharp supporting performances 
by Sam Levene, J. Edward Bromberg, 
Jed Prouty, and Kay Medford. Mary 
Boland as the blowsy proprietor of a 
dingy flophouse deserves special mention 
if only because her antisocial comport- 
ment and her facial contortions will come 
as something of a shock to her admirers. 


Eseape Inte Dreams (Superfilm). The 
dreams of the title of this film belong to a 
set of Italian war prisoners closeted behind 
barbed wire in California after the end of 
the war. And they are just about what 
you'd expect them to be. As a henpecked 
father of five, Aldo Fabrizi (“To Live in 
Peace”) dreams of the day in Rome 
when he almost made friends with an 
attractive female passer-by while taking 
the kids for a walk. An erstwhile Vene- 
tian gondolier (Massimo Girotti) dreams 
of a Norwegian customer with a glint in 
her eye. A lieutenant (Vittorio De Sica) 
recalls how a coachman (Peppino de 
Filippo) , now his orderly, saved him from 
his creditors in the days when he was a 
Neapolitan playboy. 

There is a great deal more warmth 
than substance in this Italian-made reve- 
lation of the fact that Italian prisoners got 
homesick even in California. But Fabrizi, 
Girotti, de Filippo, and De _ Sica 
(producer-director of “The Bicycle 
Thief”) fill it with some spots of homely 
conviction and humor. 
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BOOKS 
Only the Brothel Thrived 


Georges Simenon’s new novel “The 
Snow Was Black,” deals with life in an 
anonymous occupied city in an anony- 
mous defeated country. It presumably is 
in Europe, and it probably is in France, 
but it might be anywhere. “They” have 
been here for so long that the children 
can hardly remember a time when “they” 
were not. The snow is black with uncol- a * =e 
lected garbage: people stand in line for " : sae 
longer and longer times for less and less —_ ¢* ee 
coal and food; the imbeciles who, in the 
early days, shouted insults at the con- 
querors, have largely disappeared. 
One household with plenty of food, 
coal, and liquor is Lotte Friedmaier’s. It 
is a brothel. The novel begins when her 
19-year-old son kills his first man, an 
officer of the occupying army, because 
it was something he had never done 
before. It ends after the long, dreary 
process of his capture and his questioning 
as he goes to his execution, turning up 
his coat collar against the cold. This is 
the underworld of the totalitarian state. 
It is not the underground (no one seems 
to expect liberation) or the domain of the 
common people, whose faces are too 
pale and whose features grow increas- 
ingly drawn and who move about dully 
with fierce or absent expressions in their 
eyes. “Worst of all were the dead eyes, 
and as time went on you met more and 
more people with dead eyes.” 
Simenon is writing about the people 
who live well no matter what happens, 
the thieves and pimps, the girls who come 
to Lotte’s establishment too hungry to 
eat, and his portrait of Frank Friedmaier 
is, within its narrow limits, a masterpiece. 
But as his story develops—and it is one 
of the most powerful shockers to come : 
out of the war—it becomes plain that WILL 
Simenon is also picturing an amoral world, 
what life would be like if the forces of 
occupation spread over the entire earth. 
American readers know the work of 
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Georges Simenon largely through his pre- 
war mystery novels about Maigret, the 
plodding French detective whose tri- 
umphs usually filled him with regret. 
From now on they are likely to hear 
more about Simenon’s more serious lit- 
erary efforts. 

Last fall Simenon moved to a rented 
house in Carmel, Calif., across the road 
from the poet Robinson Jeffers’s house, 
to write while awaiting his final American 
citizenship papers. Simenon has already 
had three distinct literary careers. The 
first began when he was 17. Born in 
Liége, Belgium, 47 years ago, he planned 
to become a priest or a military officer 
since either seemed to allow leisure for 
writing. Instead, the death of his father 
stopped his college training and he took 
a job in a local library, from which he 
was promptly fired following an argument 
about the literary merits of Dumas. He 
set out for Paris and from 1922 to 1929 
published 300 pulp novels under seven- 
teen different pseudonyms—children’s 
stories, adventure stories, and “many 
more racy in tone.” 

Fear and Hunger: For the next two 
years he wrote his detective stories at 
the rate of one a month. He has not 
written any since, “except for fun.” Be- 
ginning in 1931, he wrote psychological 
novels—he has published 130 novels 
under his own name in France—of which 
“The Snow Was Black” is representative. 
Their authenticity, he believes, comes 
from his having seen the disintegration 
of social life and the individual through 
fear multiplied by hunger—something he 
has witnessed all his life, but particularly 
during the occupation, when responsible 
families, and especially their 14- to 20- 
year-olds, went bad. 

Simenon reached the United States in 
1945, and has since written four novels 
with American settings. He lived in Maine 
and Canada, stopped briefly at Tampa 
and Tucson, and moved to a ranch near 
Nogales, Mexico, before he settled at 
Carmel. Carmel, he says, is the same as 
Cap d’ Antibes on the Riviera—“same 
people; same atmosphere.” His house- 
hold consists of himself, his two sons, one 
aged 10 and one 6 months, and his female 
secretary. He says he has no friends 
while working: “It is my duty to be 
alone.” A brown-eyed man with a balding 
head and slightly stooped shoulders, he 
smokes a pipe all the time and gestures 
constantly. “If I live to be 80,” he says, 
“I’m sure I'll be a novelist. If not, I won't. 
I need to live to be old. I need to go 
underground. It’s a long, long way.” (THE 
Snow Was Brack. Georges Simenon. 
246 pages. Prentice-Hall. $2.75). 


Two Brownings 


Henry James was so mystified by the 
difference between Robert Browning's 
poetry and his personality that he wrote 


Bettmann Archive 


Browning: Victorian mystery man 


a ghost story about him called “The Pri- 
vate Life.” He could not reconcile 
Browning, the nineteenth-century habit- 
ual diner-out—loud, sound, normal, as- 
sertive, “with expected opinions and 
usual views”—with his subtle and obscure 
poetry and concluded that Browning was 
two people, one of whom vanished when- 
ever the other appeared. 

Readers of Frances Winwar’s biogra- 
phy, “The Immortal Lovers,” may feel 
that James understated the case: Brown- 
ing seems a different individual in almost 
every chapter. He is the gifted and in- 
dulged son of a well-to-do and affection- 
ate family, with kinspeople among the 
Rothschilds and his father in the Bank of 
England, reasonably handsome and tol- 
erably popular, traveling to Russia and 
Italy, writing with a kind of restless fa- 
cility, turning out plays that seemed 
foredoomed to failure and in 1845, when 
he was 33, obviously at a dead end. 

The one thing that could not have 
been expected of him was that he would 
elope with Elizabeth Barrett, aged 40, a 
much more popular poet (Poe admired 
her greatly, although on her part she 
laughed when she read “The Raven”), 
an invalid, addicted to opium, and under 
the control of a father so tyrannical he 
seems to be acting out a case history. 

Miss Winwar has retold this old story 
well. She seems never to have quite 
made up her mind about Browning, any 
more than Henry James did, but she is 
crystal-clear about his tiny wife, and her 
account of the strain and artificiality that 
their celebrated romance placed on the 
lovers evokes the atmosphere of the 
1840s vividly. She has examined deeply 
the personalities of both poets. It some- 
times seems that Browning did not have 
to write, especially in his early years. 
while for Miss Barrett, who possessed 
far fewer native gifts, there was such 
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an ominous weight of parental will power 
and disfavor that she had to be a poet 
if she wanted to exist. (THE IMMORTAL 
Lovers. By Frances Winwar. 344 pages. 
Harper. $4.) 


Life With Grandfather 


Next week a New York businessman 
will publish his first book under the 
pseudonym of B. A. Henry. The fourteen 
brief chapters of “Alive in the Brown- 
stone Age” are introduced with clippings 
from The New York Times of 1910, 
“Rockefeller Gives Boy $1” and “Injured 
in Hobble Skirt.” The episodes are some- 
what in the manner of Clarence Day’s 
“Life With Father” except that Grand- 
father is the head of the household and 
there is only one grandson. 

The scene is East 81st Street in Man- 
hattan, a region of identical brownstone 
fronts, German-Jewish businessmen and 
German-American brewers, portly and 
dignified, immaculate households, enor- 
mous Sunday dinners, relatives, visits, 
and occasional poignant moments in the 
affairs of the servants. The author is said 
by his publishers to be a genial man of 
average stature, with iron-gray hair and 
spectacles, who is extremely excited 
about the publication of his first book, 
but absolutely insistent that his real name 
shall not be disclosed. The only discern- 
ible reason for concealing it would 
appear to be that “Alive in the Brown- 
stone Age” is a delightfully refreshing 
book, but so are a good many current 
books of such nature. (ALIVE IN THE 
BROWNSTONE AGE. By B. A. Henry. 198 
pages. Dutton. $2.50.) 





Anonymous brownstone age hero 
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Other Books 


THe Granp ALLIANCE. By Winston 
Churchill, 903 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
$6. The third volume of Churchill’s 
history of the second world war carries 
on this great and majestic record that 
grows increasingly like the books of 
Homer as it proceeds. The duplicities of 
Soviet and Japanese foreign policy are 
recounted (or almost dismissed) with 
the scorn of an old warrior; the slowly 
gathering strength of the United States 
is described with something of the air of 
a grandfather telling of the progress of a 
favorite grandchild in school. There is 
the familiar Churchill honesty in his ac- 
count of Pearl Harbor (“No American 
will think it wrong of me if I proclaim 
that to have the United States at our side 
was to me the greatest joy.”) followed 
immediately after by his account of the 
sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse: (“I put the telephone down. I 
was thankful to be alone. In all the war I 
never received a more direct shock.”). 

Hie To THE Hunters. By Jesse Stuart. 
265 pages. Whittlesey House. $3. Up in 
the Kentucky hills around Plum Grove, 
the tobacco growers and the fox hunters 
are having a war: Tobacco barns are 
being burned and prize dogs poisoned. 
Young Didway Hargis runs away from 
the bullies of the town of Greenwood and 
enters that mysterious hillbilly world of 
Jesse Stuart’s imagination, of places like 
Shackle Run Hollow and Buzzard Roost 
Ridge, and of people like the Eversole 
Boys—Briar-patch Tom, Turkey Tom, and 
Jest Tom. He learns how to chop wood, 
plow, strip tobacco, and shake a possum 
from a tree, as well as the joy of listening 
to hounds chase a fox while he is sitting 
by a bonfire eating fried chicken and 
sweet potatoes. When Mr. Hargis tries to 
take him home, the townspeople and the 
hill folks have a fight at a corn-shucking 
party, and the townspeople are beaten 
with corn stubble and pumpkins. It is 
outlandish, simple, fantastic, a typical 
Jesse Stuart mixture of literal hillbilly 
talk and dreamlike adventure. 

Or MEN AND Mountains. By William 
O. Douglas. 338 pages. Harper. $4. 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas has writ- 
ten an engaging account of his treks into 
the Cascades in search of strength and 
self-reliance. He first began climbing the 
foothills around Yakima, Wash., to fill out 
his legs withered by infantile paralysis. 
In the solitude and grandeur of nature 
he found physical health as well as a 
philosophy of life. The treks taken by 
young Douglas lasted a week or more, 
and his memory is filled with adventures 
that make Mount Adams and Ranier 
seem like personal friends, of trout fish- 
ing for food, of picturesque solitaries like 
his old friend, the sheepherder, who in a 
tight spot once made his Buick run on 
mutton fat. 
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Frigidaire Reach-In 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — “My new Frigid- 


aire Reach-In Refrigerator certainly is 
saving me money,” says Miss Wanetta A. 
Smith, owner of Student’s Inn, 808 North 
12th. “I save $7.75 a month on operatin 

costs alone, and $8.00 a month on a 
spoilage. I chose the Frigidaire Reach-In 
because they’re dependable —I had a Frigid- 
aire for 18 years and never had a single 
service call in all 18!” Calvert Electric 
Company, Manhattan, sold and installed 
the equipment. 





To meet your needs, 
=o Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 








Reach-In Refrigerator 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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=e. ASPEN 
Sept. 10 
Aspen, Colo. 

A Institute 


for 





Humanistic 
Studies 

presents 

great BOO KS 
great MEN 
great M U S I C 


Humanism in a world of Science 
Plato tw Freud 


lectures and seminars by world scholars 


Bach wo Stravinsky 


o/ 
concerts by symphonies, soloists, chamber ensembles 
of world famous reputation 


Write for information on this unique vacation. 


ASPEN, COLORADO, BOX 17 
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in *San Francisco 
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nat "gen a Architects. 


> {| Lillian Wald 
60 in New York a 
ckerman an Lafay- 
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39° m3 “A. Goldstone, Architects. 


TWO CLIMATES 
» « « Two Webster Systems 


In San Francisco, “short hour” 
heating with steam is provided for 
Parkmerced, the great housing 
development of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company by a Webster 
Vacuum Steam Heating System. 
Webster Sylphon Packless Valves, 
Sylphon Traps and Nash Vacuum 
Pumps were approved for this in- 
stallation by ‘Consulting Engineer 
Thomas B. Hunter. 


In New York City, continuous heat- 
ing with steam is provided for 
Lillian Wald Houses of the New 
York City Housing Authority, one 
of eight such projects equipped 
with “Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
Webster Moderator Systems. 


Whether it’s a Webster Vacuum 
System in San Francisco or a “Mod- 
erator’ System in New York, each 
room occupant enjoys instant posi- 
tive heat shut-off with a Webster 
Radiator Valve—a needed feature 
in large, multiple-unit housing. 
Address Dept. NW-5 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Ch) eLatlore 


HEATER G 


*San Francisco is the meeting place this year 
for the Heating, Piping Contractors National 
Association, May S8th-llth, and the National 
Association of Master Plumbers, May 17th-20th. 
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The Illness of the Health Service 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE inevitable mess into which the 

British government medical service 
is descending is now a matter of offi- 
cial record. Great expectations have 
ended in what a British newspaper 
called Bleak House. And all that Sir 
Stafford Cripps could say in his budg- 
et speech was that the dreadful 
thing must stop. How he expects that 
it can be stopped he does not explain. 
Perhaps that hopeless job 
will be left with Minister of 
Health Aneurin Bevan, once 
designated by Churchill as 
the Minister of Disease. But 
like the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice, “Nye” has started 
something without knowing 
how to stop it. If the pur- 
pose of Attlee, Morrison, 
and Cripps is to bury an un- 
pleasant colleague, they are 
doing it at a colossal cost to the nation. 

To recapitulate some figures that 
were carefully guarded until after the 
election, the Health Service, for which 
Cripps asked £ 261,000,000, last year 
actually cost £416,000,000. Sir Staf- 
ford admits £382,000,000, but some 
additional millions are hidden in other 
budgetary items. In any event, the 
system is costing twice as much as was 
estimated when it began two years 
ago, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it will continue to rise, despite 
what Sir Stafford says. 

This situation was predicted in a 
most dispassionate review of the first 
year of the Health Service, published 
in “The Practitioner” last year. The 
cost, the review pointed out, would 
be the ultimate test of this experiment. 
Now it is clear that its cost is wholly 
out of line with any possible schedule 
of taxes, even with the United States 
providing the margin for a sizable 
general budget surplus. 


N a long conversation with Aneurin 
Bevan on the subject, I learned 
that he counte? heavily on the govern- 
ment’s owl...» of the hospitals to 
control the dog. arg, despite the appar- 
ent liberty thes; «joy under the plan. 
But it may 4" we that the manage- 
ment of the: ils will be the most 
difficult ,’2i , to a reduction in 
costs. In‘ ‘td penetrating survey 
of the J, lical profession by 
Dr. Jose, -,0us.g. it is pointed out 
that the »espitals are already being 
mid 





called upon to perform services that 
should be done in other ways. It is 
notorious that under the lax adminis- 
tration of the service, hospitals are 
crowded with chronic cases, many if 
not most of which should be in private 
homes. This limits access to cases 
which would provide more and ade- 
quate training for young doctors. 

Dr. Collings makes a cogent point in 
noting that while the new 
health service was to im- 
prove the standard of medi- 
cal practice by bringing 
doctors together in coopera- 
tive groups, the exact re- 
verse has been the case. 
With respect to the medical 
profession, the service has 
concerned itself not with im- 
proving the competence 
and esprit of doctors, but 
with other, less important matters. 
The service, therefore, has failed in 
one of its most important tasks. A pro- 
fession which needed improvement 
has actually suffered a retrogression. 


NSTEAD of imposing upon doctors 
great self-improvement, it has over- 
loaded them with routine. To satisfy 
the demands of patients, it has practi- 
cally forced doctors to hand out un- 
warranted prescriptions for which the 
government pays. In short, if I may 
draw a conclusion which Dr. Collings 
only implies, government medicine 
tends to reduce a once highly respon- 
sible profession to the status of a group 
of bureaucratic routineers. 

It is, of course, too early to deter- 
mine whether the health of the British 
people has improved. But in his politi- 
cal speeches the Minister of Health 
made great boasts about the healthy 
babies of England. At one point his 
sense of humor stopped him on the 
verge of including a higher birth rate 
among the blessings of socialism. He 
failed also to note that the mothers of 
these healthy babies were born and 
raised under the “benighted oppres- 
sion” of Conservative governments. 

Under a Conservative government 
which may well take over from this 
discredited regime, it may not be pos- 
sible to return to private medicine. 
But it is not too much to hope that 
some measure of efficiency will be 
introduced before Britain loses every- 
thing—including its health. 
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Artist — Aubrey C. Ottley, native of the Virgin Islands 


VIRGIN ISLANDS — annual exports-imports: $11 million — 


much in packages. 





CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES e 6 YEARS OLD 
860.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. Y. 





